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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AN OLD Man’s COMPLAINT. 


7 AVE you been thinking 

[ again of what I was say- 
ing to you, Bell?” Ber- 
nard said to his cousin 
one morning. 

“Thinking of it, Ber- 
nard? Why should I think 
more of it? I had hoped 

= that you had forgotten it 
yourself.” 

“No,” he said; “I am 
not so easy-hearted as 

; that. I cannot look on 
such a thing as I would 
i the purchase of a horse, 
which I could give up 
without sorrow if I found 
that the animal was too 
~ costly for my purse. I 
<< did not tell you that I 
loved you till I was sure of myself, and having made myself sure 
I cannot change at all.” ; 
“And yet you would have me change.” 
“Yes, of course I would. If asc heart be free now, it must of 
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.course be changed before you come to love any man. Such change as 
that is-to be looked for. But when you have loved, then it will not be 
easy to change you.” 

“ But I have not.” 

“Then I have a right to hope. I have been hanging on here, Bell, 
longer than I ought to have done, because I could not bring myself to 
leave you without speaking of this again. I did not wish to seem to you 
to be importunate ‘i 

‘If you could only believe me in what I say.” 

“Tt is not that I'do not believe. I am nota puppy or a fool, to 
flatter myself that you must be in love with me. I believe you well 
enough. But still it is possible that your mind may alter.” 

“ Tt is impossible.” 

“Tdo not know whether my uncle or your mother have spoken to 
you about this.” 

“ Such speaking would have no effect.” 

In fact, her mother had spoken to her, but she truly said that such 
speaking would have no effect. If her cousin could not win the battle 
by his own skill, he might have been quite sure, looking at her character 
as it was known to him, that be would not be able to win it by the skill 
of others. 

“ We have all been made very unhappy,” he went on to say, “ by this 
calamity which has fallen on poor Lily.” 

“‘ And because she has been deceived by the man she did love, I am 
to make matters square by marrying a man I »’ and then she paused. 
‘Dear Bernard, you should not drive me to say words which will sound 
harsh to you.” 

“ No words can be harsher than those which you have already spoken. 
But, Bell, at any rate, you may listen to me.” 

Then he told her how desirable it was with reference to all the 
concerns of the Dale family that she should endeavour to look favourably 
on his proposition. It would be good for them all, he said, especially 
for Lily, as to whom, at the present moment, their uncle felt so kindly. 
He, as Bernard pleaded, was so anxious at heart for this marriage, 
that he would do anything that was asked of him if he were gratified. 
But if he were not gratified in this, he would feel that he had ground for 
displeasure. 

Bell, as she had been desired to listen, did listen very patiently. But 
when her cousin had finished, her answer was very short. ‘ Nothing 
that my uncle can say, or think, or do, can make any difference in this,” 
said she. 

“ You will think nothing, then, of the happiness of others.” 

“T would not marry a man I did not love, to ensure any amount of 
happiness to others ;—at least I know I ought not to do so. But I do not 
believe I should ensure any one’s happiness by this marriage. Certainly 
not yours.” 
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After this Bernard had acknowledged to himself that the difficulties. 
in his way were great. ‘I will go away till next autumn,” he said to 


his uncle. 

“Tf you would give up your profession and remain here, she would not 
be so perverse.” 

“T cannot do that, sir. I cannot risk the well-being of my life on 
such a chance.” ‘Then his uncle had been angry with him, as well as 
with his niece. In his anger he determined that he would go again to his 
sister-in-law, and, after some unreasonable fashion, he resolved that it would 
become him to be very angry with her also, if she declined to assist- him 
with all her influence as a mother. 

“Why should they not both marry?” he said to himself. Lord De 
Guest’s offer as to young Eames had been very generous. As he had 
then declared, he had not been able to express his own opinion at once; 
but on thinking over what the earl had said, he had found himself very 
willing to heal the family wound in the manner proposed, if any such 
healing might be possible. - That, however, could not be done quite as yet. 
When the time should come, and he thought it might come soon,—perhaps 
in the spring when the days should be fine and the evenings again long,— 
he would be willing to take his share with the earl in establishing that 
new household. To Crosbie he had refused to give anything, and there 
was upon his conscience a shade- of remorse in that he had so refused. 
But if Lily could be brought to love this other man, he would be more 
open-handed. She should have her share as though she was in fact his 
daughter. But then, if he intended to do so much for them at the Small 
House, should not they in return do something also for him? So thinking, 
he went again to his sister-in-law, determined to explain his views, even 
though it might be at the risk of some hard words between them. As 
regarded himself, he did not much care for hard words spoken to him. 
He almost expected that people’s words should be hard and painful. He 
did not look for the comfort of affectionate soft greetings, and perhaps 
would not have appreciated them had they come to him. He caught 
Mrs. Dale walking in the garden, and brought her into his own room, 
feeling that he had a better chance there than in her own house. She, 
with an old dislike to being lectured in that room, had endeavoured to 
avoid the interview, but had failed. 

“So I met John Eames at the manor,” he had said to her in the 

arden. 

“Ah, yes ; and how did he get on there? I cannot conceive poor 
Johnny keeping holiday with the earl and his sister. How did he behave 
to them, and how did they behave to him?” 

“T can assure you he was very much at home there.” 

“Was he, indeed? Well, I hope it will do him good. He is, I’m 
sure, a very good young man; only rather awkward.” 

“T didn’t think him awkward at all. You'll find, Mary, that he’ll do 
very well ;—a great deal better than his father did.” 


° 
3—2 
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“T’m sure I hope he may.” After that Mrs. Dale made her attempt 
to escape; but the squire had taken her prisoner, and led her captive 
into the house. “Mary,” he said, as soon as he had induced her to 
sit down, “it is time that this should be settled between my nephew 
and niece.” 

“T am afraid there will be nothing to settle.” 

“ What do you mean ;—that you disapprove of it?” 

“ By no means,—personally. I should approve of it very strongly. 
But that has nothing to do with the question.” 

“Yes, it has. I beg your pardon, but it must have, and should have 
a great deal to do with it. Of course, I am not saying that anybody 
should now ever be compelled to marry anybody.” 

“T hope not.” 

“T never said that they ought, and never thought so. But I do think 
that the wishes of all her family should have very great weight with a 
girl that has been well brought up.” 

“T don’t know whether Bell has been well brought up; but in such a 
matter as this nobody’s wishes would weigh a feather with her ; and, 
indeed, I could not take upon myself even to expressa wish. To youl 
can say that I should have been very happy if she could have regarded 
her cousin as you wish her to do.” 

“ You mean that you are afraid to tell her so?” 

‘*T am afraid to do what I think is wrong, if you mean that.” 

“T don’t think it would be wrong, and therefore I shall speak to her 
myself.” 

“You must do as you like about that, Mr. Dale; I can’t prevent you. 
I shall think you wrong to harass her on such a matter, and I fear also 
that her answer will not be satisfactory to you. If you choose to tell 
her your opinion, you must do so. Of course I shall think you wrong, 
that’s all.” 

Mrs. Dale’s voice as she said this was stern enough, and so was her 
countenance. She could not forbid the uncle to speak his mind to his 
niece, but she specially disliked the idea of any interference with her 
daughter. The squire got up and walked about the room, trying to 
compose himself that he might answer her rationally, but without 
anger. 

“‘ May I go now?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“May you go? Of course you may go if you like it. If you think 
that I am intruding upon you in speaking to you of the welfare of your two 
girls, whom I endeavour to regard as my own daughters,—except in this, 
that I know they have never been taught to love me,—if you think that 
it is an interference on my part to show anxiety for their welfare, of 
course you may go.” 

“I did not mean to say anything to hurt you, Mr. Dale.” 

“ Hurt me! What does it signify whether I am hurt or not? I have 
no children of my own, and of course my only business in life is to 
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provide for my nephews and nieces. I am an old fool if I expect that 
they are to love me in return, and if I venture to express a wish I am 
interfering and doing wrong! It is hard,—very hard. I know well that 
they have been brought up to dislike me, and yet I am endeavouring to 
do my duty by them.” 

“Mr. Dale, that accusation has not been deserved. They have not 
been brought up to dislike you. I believe that they have both loved and 
respected you as their uncle; but such love and respect will not give you 
a right to dispose of their hands.” 

“Who wants to dispose of their hands ?” ; 

“There are some things in which I think no uncle,—no parent,— 
should interfere, and of all such things this is the chief. If after that you 
may choose to tell her your wishes, of course you can do so.” 

“Tt will not be much good after you have set her against me.” 

“ Mr. Dale, you have no right to say such things to me, and you are very 
unjust in doing so. If you think that I have sect my girls against you, it 
will be much better that we should leave Allington altogether. I have 
been placed in circumstances which have made it difficult for me to do 
my duty to my children; but I have endeavoured to do it, not regarding 
my own personal wishes. I am quite sure, however, that it would be 
wrong in me to keep them here, if I am to be told by you that I have 
taught them to regard you unfavourably. Indeed, I cannot suffer such a 
thing to be said to me.” 

All this Mrs. Dale said with an air of decision, and with a voice ex- 
pressing a sense of injury received, which made the squire feel that she 
was very much in earnest. 

“Ts it not true,” he said, defending himself, “that in all that relates 
to the girls you have ever regarded me with suspicion? ” 

“No, it is not true.” And then she corrected herself, feeling that 
there was something of truth in the squire’s last assertion. ‘ Certainly 
not with suspicion,” she said. ‘But as this matter has gone so far, I 
will explain what my real feelings have been. In worldly matters you 
can do much for my girls, and have done much.” 

“ And wish to do more,” said the squire. 

“Tam sure you do. But I cannot on that account give up my place 
as their only living parent. They are my children, and not yours. And 
even could I bring myself to allow you to act as their guardian and 
natural protector, they would not consent to such an arrangement. You 
cannot call that suspicion.” 

“T can call it jealousy.” 

“ And should not a mother be jealous of her children’s love?” 

During all this time the squire was walking up and down the room 
with his hands in his trousers pockets. And when Mrs. Dale had last 
spoken, he continued his walk for some time in silence. 

“Perhaps it is well that you should have spoken out,” he said. 

“The manner in which you accused me made it necessary.” 
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“I did not intend to accuse you, and I do not do so now; but I think 
that you have been, and that youare, very hard to me,—very hard indeed. 
I have endeavoured to make your children, and yourself also, sharers with 
me in such prosperity as has been mine. I have striven to add to your 
comfort and to their happiness, I am most anxious to secure their future 
welfare. You would have been very wrong had you declined to accept 
this on their behalf; but I think that in return for it you need not have 
begrudged me the affection and obedience which generally follows from 
such good offices.” 

“ Mr. Dale, I have begrudged you nothing of this.” 

“T am hurt;—I am hurt,” he continued. And she was surprised 
by his look of pain even more than by the unaccustomed warmth of his 
words. “What you have said has, I have known, been the case all 
along. But though I had felt it to be so, I own that I am hurt by your 
open words.” 

“ Because I have said that my own children must ever be my own?” 

‘Ah, you have said more than that. You and the girls have been 
living here, close to me, for—how many years is it now ?—and during all 
those years there has grown up for me no kindly feeling. Do you think 
that I cannot hear, and see, and feel? Do you suppose that I am a fool 
and do not know? As for yourself you would never enter this house if 
you did not feel yourself constrained to do so for the sake of appearances. 
I suppose it is all as it should be. Having no children of my own, I owe 
the duty of a parent to my nieces; but I have no right to expect from 
them in return either love, regard, or obedience. I know I am keeping 
you here against your will, Mary. I won’t do so any longer.” And he 
made a sign to her that she was to depart. 

As she rose from her seat her heart was softened towards him. In 
these latter days he had shown much kindness to the girls,—a kindness 
that was more akin to the gentleness of love than had ever come from 
him before. Lily’s fate had seemed to melt even his sternness, and he 
had striven to be tender in his words and ways. And now he spoke as 
though he had loved the girls, and had loved them in vain. Doubtless he 
had been a disagreeable neighbour to his sister-in-law, making her feel 
that it was never for her personally that he had opened his hand. 
Doubtless he had been moved by an unconscious desire to undermine and 
take upon himself her authority with her own children. Doubtless he 
had looked askance at her from the first day of her marriage with his 
brother. She had been keenly alive to all this since she had first known him, 
and more keenly alive to it than ever since the failure of those efforts she 
had made to live with him on terms of affection, made during the first 
year or two of her residence at the Small House. But, nevertheless, in 
spite of all, her heart bled for him now. She had gained her victory 
over him, having fully held her own position with her children ; but now 
that he -complained that he had been beaten in the struggle, her heart 
bled for him, 
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“My brother,” she said, and as she spoke she offered him her hands, 
“it may be that we have not thought as kindly of each other as we 
should have done.” 

“T have endeavoured,” said the old man. “I have endeavoured 
And then he stopped, either hindered by some excess of emotion, or 
unable to find the words which were necessary for the expression of his 
meaning. 

“Let us endeavour once again,—both of us.” 

“ What, begin again at near seventy! No, Mary, there is no more 
beginning again forme. All this shall make no difference to the girls. 
As long as I am here they shall have the house. If they marry, I will 
do for them what Ican. I believe Bernard is much in earnest in his 
suit, and if Bell will listen to him, she shall still be welcomed here as 
mistress of Allington. What you have said shall make no difference ; 
—but-as to beginning again, it is simply impossible.” 

After that Mrs. Dale walked home through the garden by herself. He 
had studiously told her that that house in which they lived should be 
lent, not to her, but to her children, during his lifetime. He had 
positively declined the offer of her warmer regard. He had made her 
understand that they were to look on each other almost as enemies; but 
that she, enemy as she was, should still be allowed the use of his muni- 
ficence, because he chose to do his duty by his nieces! 


” 


“Tt will be better for us that we shall leave it,” she said to herself as 
she seated herself in her own arm-chair over the drawing-room fire. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Doctor CROFTS IS CALLED IN. 


Mrs. Date had not sat long in her drawing-room before tidings were 
brought to her-which for a while drew her mind away from that question 
of her removal. ‘ Mamma,” said Bell, entering the room, “I really do 
believe that Jane has got scarlatina.” Jane, the parlour-maid, had been 
ailing for the last two days, but nothing serious had hitherto been sus- 
pected. 

Mrs. Dale instantly jumped up. “ Who is with her?” she asked. 

It appeared from Bell’s answer that both she and Lily had been with 
the girl, and that Lily was still in the room. Whereupon Mrs. Dale ran 
upstairs, and there was on the sudden a commotion in the house. In an 
hour or so the village doctor was there, and he expressed an opinion that 
the girl’s ailment was certainly scarlatina. Mrs. Dale, not satisfied with 
this, sent off a boy to Guestwick for Dr. Crofts, having herself main- 
tained an opposition of many years’ standing against the medical repu- 
tation of the apothecary, and gave a positive order to the two girls not 
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to visit poor Jane again. She herself had had scarlatina, and might do 
as she pleased. Then, too, a nurse was hired. 

All this changed for a few hours the current of Mrs. Dale’s thoughts : 
but in the evening she went back to the subject of her morning conversa- 
tion, and before the three ladies went to bed, they held together an open 
council of war upon.the subject. Dr. Crofts had been found to be away 
from Guestwick, and word had been sent on his behalf that he would be 
over at Allington early on the following morning. Mrs. Dale had almost 
made up her mind that the malady of her favourite maid was not scar- 
latina, but had not on that account relaxed her order as to the absence of 
her daughters from the maid’s bedside. 

“Let us go at once,” said Bell, who was even more opposed to any 
domination on the part of her uncle than was her mother. In the dis- 
cussion which had been taking place between them the whole matter of 
Bernard’s courtship had come upon the carpet. Bell had kept her cousin’s 
offer to herself as long as she had been able to do so; but since her 
uncle had pressed the subject upon Mrs. Dale, it was impossible for Bell 
to remain silent any longer. “You do not want me to marry him, 
mamma; do you?” she had said, when her mother had spoken with some 
show of kindness towards Bernard. In answer to this, Mrs. Dale had 
protested vehemently that she had no such wish, and Lily, who still held 
to her belief in Dr. Crofts, was almost equally animated. To them all, 
the idea that their uncle should in any way interfere in their own views 
of life, on the strength of the pecuniary assistance which they had received 
from him, was peculiarly distasteful. But it was especially distasteful 
that he should presume to have even an opinion as to their disposition 
in marriage. They declared to each other that their uncle could have no 
right to object to any marriage which either of them might contemplate 
as long as their mother should approve of it. The poor old squire had been 
right in saying that he was regarded with suspicion. He was so regarded. 
The fault had certainly been his own, in having endeavoured to win the 
daughters without thinking it worth his while to win the mother. The 
girls had unconsciously felt that the attempt was made, and had vigorously 
rebelled against it. It had not been their fault that they had been brought 
to live in their uncle’s house, and made to ride on his ponies and to eat 
partially of his bread. They had so eaten, and so lived, and declared them- 
selves to be grateful. The squire was good in his way, and they 
recognized his goodness; but not on that account would they transfer to 
him one jot of the allegiance which as children they owed to their mother. 
When she told them her tale, explaining to them the words which their 
uncle had spoken that morning, they expressed their regret that he should 
be so grieved; but they were strong in assurances to their mother that 
she had been sinned against, and was not sinning. 

“ Let us go at once,” said Bell. 

“Tt is much easier said than done, my dear.” 

“Of course it is, mamma; else we shouldn’t-be here now. WhatI 
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mean is this,—let us take some necessary first step at once. It is clear 
that my uncle thinks that our remaining here should give him some 
right over us. I do not say that he is wrong to think so. Perhaps it is 
natural. Perhaps, in accepting his kindness, we ought to submit ourselves 
tohim. If that be so, it is a conclusive reason for our going.” 

“Could we not pay him rent for the house,” said Lily, ‘as Mrs. Hearn 
does? You would like to remain here, mamma, if you could do that?” 

“But we could not do that, Lily. We must choose for ourselves 
a smaller house than this, and one that is not burdened with the expense 
of a garden. Even if we paid but a moderate rent for this place, we 
should not have the means of living here.” 

“ Not if we lived on toast and tea?” said Lily, laughing. 

“ But I should hardly wish you to live upon toast and tea; and indeed 
I fancy that I should get tired of such a diet myself.” 

“Never, mamma,” said Lily. “As for me, I confess to a longing 
after mutton chops; but I don’t think you would ever want such vulgar 


” 


things. 
“ At any rate, it would be impossible to remain here,” said Bell. 
“Uncle Christopher would not take rent from mamma; and even if he 
did, we should not know how to go on with our other arrangements after 
such a change. No; we must give up the dear old Small House.” 
“Tt is a dear old house,” said Lily, thinking, as she spoke, more of 


those late scenes in the garden, when Crosbie had been with them in the 
autumn months, than of any of the former joys of her childhood. 

“ After all, I do not know that I should be right to move,” said 
Mrs. Dale, doubtingly. 

“Yes, yes,” said both the girls at once. “ Of course you will be right, 
mamma; there cannot be a doubt about it, mamma. If we can get any 
cottage, or even lodgings, that would be better than remaining here, now 
that we know what uncle Christopher thinks of it.” 

“Tt will make him very unhappy,” said Mrs. Dale. 

But even this argument did not in the least move the girls. They 
were very sorry that their uncle should be unhappy. They would 
endeavour to show him by some increased show of affection that their 
feelings towards him were not unkind. Should he speak to them they 
would endeavour to explain to him that their thoughts towards him were 
altogether affectionate. But they could not remain at Allington increasing 
their load of gratitude, seeing that he expected a certain payment which 
they did not feel themselves able to render. 

“We should be robbing him, if we stayed here,” Bell declared ;— 
“wilfully robbing him of what he believes to be his just share of the 
bargain.” 

So it was settled among them that notice should be given to their 
uncle of their intention to quit the Small House of Allington. 

And then came the question as to their new home. Mrs. Dale was 
aware that her income was at any rate better than that possessed by 

13—5 
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Mrs. Eames, and therefore she had fair ground for presuming that she 
could afford to keep a house at Guestwick. “If we do go away, that is 
what we must do,” she said. 

“ And we shall have to walk out with Mary Eames, instead of Susen 
Boyce,” said Lily. ‘It won’t make so much difference after all.” 

“Tn that respect we shall gain as much as we lose,” said Bell. 

‘ And then it will be so nice to have the shops,” said Lily, ironically. 

“Only we shall never have any money to buy anything,” said Bell. 

“But we shall see more of the world,” said Lily. ‘ Lady Julia’s 
carriage comes into town twice a week, and the Miss Gruffens drive about 
in great style. Upon the whole, we shall gain a great deal; only for the 
poor old garden. Mamma, I do think I shall break my heart at parting 
with Hopkins; and as to him, I shall be disappointed in mankind if he 
ever holds his head up again after I am gone.” 

But in truth there was very much of sadness in their resolution, and 
to Mrs. Dale it seemed as though she were managing matters badly for 
her daughters, and allowing poverty and misfortune to come upon them 
through her own fault. She well knew how great a load of sorrow was 
lying on Lily’s heart, hidden beneath those little attempts at pleasantry 
which she made. When she spoke of being disappointed in mankind, 
Mrs. Dale could hardly repress an outward shudder that would betray her 
thoughts. And now she was consenting to take them forth from their 
comfortable home, from the luxury of their lawns and gardens, and to 
bring them to some small dingy corner of a provincial town,—because she 
had failed to make herself happy with her brother-in-law. Could she 
be right to give up all the advantages which they enjoyed at Allington,— 
advantages which had come to them from so legitimate a source,—because 
her own feelings had been wounded? In all their future want o! 
comfort, in the comfortless dowdiness of the new home to which she 
would remove them, would she not always blame herself for having 
brought them to that by her own false pride?, And yet it seemed to her 
that she now had no alternative. She could not now teach her daughters 
to obey their uncle’s wishes in all things. She could not make Bell 
understand that it would be well that she should marry Bernard because 
the squire had set his heart on such a marriage. She had gone so far 
that she could not now go back. 

“J suppose we must move at Lady-day ?” said Bell, who wasin favour 
of instant action. “If so, had you not better let uncle Christopher know 
at once?” 

“T don’t think that we can find a house by that time.” 

“We can get in somewhere,” continued Bell. “There are plenty of 
lodgings in Guestwick, you know.” But the sound of the word lodgings 
was uncomfortable in Mrs. Dale’s ears. 

“If we are to go, let us go at once,” said Lily. ‘We need not stand 
much upon the order of our going.” 

“Your uncle will be very much shocked,” said Mrs. Dale. 
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“ He cannot say that it is your fault,” said Bell. 

It was thus agreed between them that the necessary information 
should be at once given to the squire, and that the old, well-loved house 
should be left for ever. It would be a great fall in a worldly point of 
view,—from the Allington Small House to an abode in some little street 
of Guestwick. At Allington they had been county people,—raised to a 
level with their own squire and other squires by the circumstance of their 
residence ; but at Guestwick they would be small even among the people 
of the town. They would be on an equality with the Eameses, and much 
looked down upon by the Gruffens. They would hardly dare to call any 
more at Guestwick Manor, seeing that they certainly could not expect 
Lady Julia to call upon them at Guestwick. Mrs. Boyce no doubt would 
patronize them, and they could already anticipate the condolence which 
would be offered to them by Mrs. Hearn. Indeed such a movement on 
their part would be tantamount to a confession of failure in the full 
hearing of so much of the world as was known to them. 

I must not allow my readers to suppose that these considerations were 
a matter of indifference to any of the ladies at the Small House. To 
some women of strong mind, of highly-strung philosophic tendencies, such 
considerations might have been indifferent. But Mrs. Dale was not ot 
this nature, nor were her daughters. The good things of the world were 
good in their eyes, and they valued the privilege of a pleasant social 
footing among their friends. They were by no means capable of a wise 
contempt of the advantages which chance had hitherto given to them. 
They could not go forth rejoicing in the comparative poverty of their 
altered condition. But then, neither could they purchase those luxuries 
which they were about to abandon at the price which was asked for 
them. 

“Had you not better write to my uncle?” said one of the girls. But 
to this Mrs. Dale objected that she could not make a letter on such a 
subject clearly intelligible, and that therefore she would see the squire on 
the following morning. “ It will be very dreadful,” she said, “‘ but it will 
soon be over. It is not what he will say at the moment that I fear so 
much as the bitter reproaches of his face when I shall meet him after- 
wards.” §o, on the following morning, she again made her way, and now 
without invitation, to the squire’s study. 

“Mr. Dale,” she began, starting upon her work with some con- 
fusion in her manner, and hurry in her speech, “I have been thinking 
over what we were saying together yesterday, and I have come to a re- 
solution which I know I ought to make known to you without a moment’s 
delay.” 

The squire also had thought of what had passed between them, and 
had suffered much as he had done so; but he had thought of it without 
acerbity or anger. His thoughts were ever gentler than his words, and 
his heart softer than any exponent of his heart that he was able to put 
forth, He wished to love his brother’s children, and to be loved by them; 
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but even failing that, he wished to do good to them. It had not occurred 
to him to be angry with Mrs. Dale after that interview was over. The 
conversation had not gone pleasantly with him; but then he hardly 
expected that things would go pleasantly. No idea had occurred to him 
that evil could come upon any of the Dale ladies from the words which 
had then been spoken. He regarded the Small House as their abode and 
home as surely as the Great House was his own. In giving him his due, 
it must be declared that any allusion to their holding these as a benefit 
done to them by him had been very far from his thoughts. Mrs. Hearn, 
who held her cottage at half its real value, grumbled almost daily at him 
as her landlord; but it never occurred to him that therefore he should 
raise her rent, or that in not doing so he was acting with special 
munificence. It had ever been to him a grumbling, cross-grained, 
unpleasant world; and he did not expect from Mrs. Hearn, or from 
his sister-in-law, anything better than that to which he had ever 
been used. 

“Tt will make me very happy,’ 
Bell’s marriage with her cousin.” 

“Mr. Dale, that is out of the question. I would not vex you by saying 
so if I were not certain of it ; but I know my child so well !” 

“ Then we must leave it to time, Mary.” 

“Yes, of course; but no time will suffice to make Bell change 
her mind. We will, however, leave the subject. And now, Mr. Dale, I 
have to tell you of something else;—we have resolved to leave the Small 
House.” 

“ Resolved on what?” said the squire, turning his eyes full upon her. 

“We have resolved to leave the Small House.” 

“Leave the Small House!” he said, repeating her words; “and 
where on earth do you mean to go?” 

“‘ We think we shall go into Guestwick.” 

“ And why?” 

“Ah, that is so hard to explain. If you would only accept the 
fact as I tell it to you, and not ask for the reasons which have guided 
me!” 

“ But that is out of the question, Mary. In such a matter as that I 
must ask your reasons ; and I must tell you also that, in my opinion, you 
will not be doing your duty to your daughters in carrying out such an 
intention, unless your reasons are very strong indeed.” 

“ But they are very strong,” said Mrs. Dale; and then she paused. 

“T cannot understand it,” said the squire. “I cannot bring myself 
to believe that you are really in earnest. Are you not comfortable 
there?” 

“ More comfortable than we have any right to be with our means.” 

“But I thought you always did very nicely with your money. You 
never get into debt.” 

“No; I never get into debt. It is not that, exactly. The fact is, 


’ said he, “if it has any bearing on 
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Mr. Dale, we have no right to live there without paying rent; but we 
could not afford to live there if we did pay rent.” 

“Who has talked about rent?” he said, jumping up from his chair. 
“Some one has been speaking falsehoods of me behind my back.” No 
gleam of the real truth had yet come to him. No idea had reached his 
mind that his relatives thought it necessary to leave his house in conse- 
quence of any word that he himself had spoken. He had never considered 
himself to have been in any special way generous to them, and would not 
have thought it reasonable that they should abandon the house in which 
they had been living, even if his anger against them had been strong and 
hot. “Mary,” he said, “I must insist upon getting to the bottom of this. 
As for your leaving the house, it is out of the question. Where can you 
be better off, or so well? As to going into Guestwick, what sort of 
life would there be for the girls? I put all that aside as out of the 
question; but I must know what has induced you to make such a 
proposition. Tell me honestly,—has any one spoken evil of me behind 
my back ?” 

Mrs. Dale had been prepared for opposition and for reproach; but 
there was a decision about the squire’s words, and an air of masterdom in 
his manner, which made her recognize more fully than she had yet done 
the difficulty of her position. She almost began to fear that she would 
lack power to carry out her purpose. 

“Indeed, it is net so, Mr. Dale.” 

“Then what is it ?” 

“I know that ifeI attempt to tel! you, you will be vexed, and will 
contradict me.” 

“Vexed I shall be, probably.” 

“ And yet I cannot help it. Indeed, I am endeavouring to do what is 
right by you and by the children.” 

“ Never mind me; your duty is to think of them.” 

“Of course it is; and in doing this they most cordially agree with 
me.” 

In using such argument as that, Mrs. Dale showed her weakness, and 
the squire was not slow to take advantage of it. ‘Your duty is to them,” 
he said; “but I do not mean by that that your duty is to let them act 
in any way that may best please them for the moment. I can under- 
stand that they should be run away with by some romantic nonsense, but 
I cannot understand it of you.” 

“The truth is this, Mr. Dale. You think that my children owe to 
you that sort of obedience which is due to a parent, and as long as they 
remain here, accepting from your hands so large a part of their daily 
support, it is perhaps natural that you should think so. In this unhappy 
affair about Bell S 

“Thave never said anything of the kind,” said the squire, inter- 
rupting her. 

“No; you have not said so. And I do not wish you to think that I 
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make any complaint. But I feel that it is so, and they feelit. And, there- 
fore, we have made up our minds to go away.” 

Mrs. Dale, as she finished, was aware that she had not told her story 
well, but she had acknowledged to herself that it was quite out of her 
power to tell it as it should be told. Her main object was to make her 
brother-in-law understand that she certainly would leave his house, and 
to make him understand this with as little pain to himself as possible. 
She did not in the least mind his thinking her foolish, if only she could 
so carry her point as to be able to tell her daughters on her return that 
the matter was settled. But the squire, from his words and manners, 
seemed indisposed to give her this privilege. 

“Of all the propositions which I ever heard,” said he, “it is the most 
unreasonable. It amounts to this, that you are too proud to live rent-free 
in a house which belongs to your husband’s brother, and therefore you 
intend to subject yourself and your children to the great discomfort of a 
very straitened income. If you yourself only were concerned I should 
have no right to say anything ; but I think myself bound to tell you that, 
as regards the girls, everybody that knows you will think you to have 
been very wrong. It is in the natural course of things that they should 
live in that house. The place has never been let. As far as I know, no 
rent has ever been paid for the house since it was built. It has always 
been given to some member of the family, who has been considered as 
having the best right to it. I have considered your footing there as firm 
as my own here. A quarrel between me and your children would be to 
me a great calamity, though, perhaps, they might be indifferent to it. 
But if there were such a quarrel it would afford no reason for their leaving 
that house. Let me beg you to think over the matter again.”’ 

The squire could assume an air of authority on certain occasions, and 
he had done so now. Mrs. Dale found that she could only answer him by 
a simple repetition of her own intention; and, indeed, failed in making 
him any serviceable answer whatsoever. 

“‘T know that you are very good to my girls,” she said. 

“T will say nothing about that,” he answered; not thinking at that 
moment of the Small House, but of the full possession which he had 
desired to give to the elder of all the privileges which should belong to 
the mistress of Allington,—thinking also of the means by which he was 
hoping to repair poor Lily’s shattered fortunes. What words were further 
said had no great significance, and Mrs. Dale got herself away, feeling 
that she had failed. As soon as she was gone the squire arose, and 
putting on his great-coat, went forth with his hat and stick to the front 
of the house. He went out in order that his thoughts might be more 
free, and that he might indulge in that solace which an injured man finds 
in contemplating his injury. He declared to himself that he was very 
hardly used,—so hardly used, that he almost began to doubt himself and 
his own motives. Why was it that the people around him disliked him 
so strongly,—avoided him and thwarted him in the efforts which he made 
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for their welfare? He offered to his nephew all the privileges of a son,— 
much more indeed than the privileges of a son,-—merely asking in return 
that he would consent to live permanently in the house which was to be 
his own. But his nephew refused. ‘He cannot bear to live with me,” 
said the old man to himself sorely. He was prepared to treat his nieces 
with more generosity than the daughters of the House of Allington had 
usually received from their fathers; and they repelled his kindness, 
running away from him, and telling him openly that they would not be 
beholden to him. He walked slowly up and down the terrace, thinking of 
this very bitterly. He did not find in the contemplation of his grievance all 
that solace which a grievance usually gives, because he accused himself in 
his thoughts rather than others. He declared to himself that he was made 
to be hated, and protested to himself that it would be well that he should 
die and be buried out of memory, so that the remaining Dales might 
have a better chance of living happily; and then as he thus discussed all 
this within his own bosom, his thoughts were very tender, and though he 
was aggrieved, he was most affectionate to those who had most injured 
him. But it was absolutely beyond his power to reproduce outwardly, 
with words and outward signs, such thoughts and feelings. 

It was now very nearly the end of the year, but the weather was still 
soft and open. The air was damp rather than cold, and the lawns and 
fields still retained the green tints of new vegetation. As the squire was 
walking on the terrace Hopkins came up to him, and touching his hat, 
remarked that they should have frost in a day or two. 

“T suppose we shall,” said the squire. 

“ We must have the mason to the flues of that little grape-house, sir, 
before I can do any good with a fire there.” 

“Which grape-house?” said the squire, crossly. 

“Why, the grape-house in the other garden, sir. It ought to have 
been done last year by rights.” This Hopkins said to punish his master for 
being cross to him. On that matter of the flues of Mrs. Dale’s grape-house 
he had, with much consideration, spared his master during the last winter, 
and he felt that this ought to be remembered now. ‘I can’t put any fire 
in it, not to do any real good, till something’s done. That’s sure.” 

“ Then don’t put any fire in it,” said the squire. 

Now the grapes in question were supposed to be peculiarly fine, and 
were the glory of the garden of the Small House. They were always 
forced, though not forced so early as those at the Great House, and Hopkins 
was in a state of great confusion. 

“They'll never ripen, sir; not the whole year through.” 

“Then let them be unripe,” said the squire, walking about. 

Hopkins did not at all understand it. The squire in his natural 
course was very unwilling to neglect any such matter as this, but would 
be specially unwilling to neglect anything touching the Small House. So 
Hopkins stood on the terrace, raising his hat and scratching his head. 
“ There’s something wrong amongst them,” said he to himself, sorrowfully, 
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But when the squire had walked to the end of the terrace and had 
turned upon the path which led round the side of the house, he stopped 
and called to Hopkins. 

“‘ Have what is needful done to the flue,” he said. 

“Yes, sir; very well, sir. It'll only b@re-setting the bricks. Nothing 
more ain’t needful, just this winter.” 

“‘ Have the place put in perfect order while you’re about it,” said the 
squire, and then he walked away. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
Doctor CROFTS IS TURNED OUT. 


“TIave you heard the news, my dear, from the Small House?” said 
Mrs. Boyce to her husband, some two or three days after Mrs. Dale's 
visit to the squire. It was one o'clock, and the parish pastor had come in 
from his ministrations to dine with his wife and children. 

“What news?” said Mr. Boyce, for he had heard none. 

“ Mrs. Dale and the girls are going to leave the Small House; they're 
going into Guestwick to live.” 

“Mrs. Dale going away; nonsense!” said the vicar. “ What on 
earth should take her into Guestwick? She doesn’t pay a shilling of rent 
where she is.” 

“T can assure you it’s true, my dear. I was-with Mrs. Hearn just 
now, and she had it direct from Mrs. Dale’s own lips. Mrs. Hearn said 
she’d never been taken so much aback in her whole life. There’s been 
some quarrel, you may be sure of that.” 

Mr. Boyce sat silent, pulling off his dirty shoes preparatory to his 
dinner. Tidings so important, as touching the social life of his parish, had 
not come to him for. many a day, and he could hardly bring himself to 
credit them at so short a notice. 

“Mrs. Hearn says that Mrs. Dale spoke ever so firmly about it, as 
though determined that nothing should change her.” 

“ And did she say why?” 

“ Well, not exactly. But Mrs. Hearn said she could understand there 
had been words between her and the squire. It couldn’t be anything else, 
you know. Probably it had something to do with that man Crosbie.” 

“They'll be very pushed about money,” said Mr. Boyce, thrusting his 
feet into his slippers. 

“ That’s just what I said to Mrs. Hearn. And those girls have never 
been used to anything like real economy. What’s to become of them I 
don’t know ;” and Mrs. Boyce, as she expressed her sympathy for her dear 
friends, received considerable comfort from the prospect of their future 
poverty. It always is so, and Mrs. Boyce was not worse than her 
neighbours. 
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“You'll find they’il make it up before the time comes,” said Mr. Boyce, 
to whom the excitement of such a change in affairs was almost too good to 
be true. 

“T am afraid not,” said Mrs. Boyce; “I’m afraid not. They are both 
so determined. I always thotght that riding and giving the girls hats 
and habits was injurious. It was treating them as though they were the 
squire’s daughters, and they were not the squire’s daughters.” 

“Tt was almost the same thing.” 

“ But now we see the difference,” said the judicious Mrs. Boyce. “I 
often said that dear Mrs. Dale was wrong, and it turns out that I was 
right. It will make no difference to me, as regards calling on them and 
that sort of thing.” 

“ Of course it won't.” 

“Not but what there must be a difference, and a very great difference 
too. It will be a terrible come down for poor Lily, with the loss of her 
fine husband and all.” 

After dinner, when Mr. Boyce had again gone forth upon his labours, 
the same subject was discussed between Mrs. Boyce and her daughters, 
and the mother was very careful to teach her children that Mrs. Dale 
would be just as good a person as ever she had been, and quite as much a 
lady, even though she should live in a very dingy house at Guestwick ; 
from which lesson the Boyce girls learned plainly that Mrs. Dale, with 
Bell and Lily, were about to have a fall in the world, and that they were to 
be treated accordingly. 

From all this it will be discovered that Mrs. Dale had not given way 
to the squire’s arguments, although she had found herself unable to 
answer them. As she had returned home she had felt herself to be almost 
vanquished, and had spoken to the girls with the air and tone of a woman 
who hardly knew in which course lay the line of her duty. But they 
had not seen the squire’s manner on the occasion, nor heard his words, 
and they could not understand that their own purpose should be abandoned 
because he did not like it. So they talked their mother into fresh resolves, 
and on the following morning she wrote a note to her brother-in-law, 
assuring him that she had thought much of all that he had said, but again 
declaring that she regarded herself as bound in duty to leave the Small 
House. To this he had returned no answer, and she had communicated 
her intention to Mrs. Hearn, thinking it better that there should be no 
secret in the matter. 

“TI am sorry to hear that your sister-in-law is going to leave us,” 
Mr. Boyce said to the squire that same afternoon. _ 

“Who told you that?” asked the squire, showing by his tone that 
he by no means liked the topic of conversation which the parson had 
chosen. 

“ Well, I had it from Mrs. Boyce, and I think Mrs. Hearn told her.” 

“T wish Mrs. Hearn would mind her own business, and not spread 
idle reports.” 
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The squire said nothing more, and Mr. Boyce felt that he had been 
very unjustly snubbed. 

Dr. Crofts had come over and pronounced as a fact that it was scar- 
latina. Village apothecaries are generally wronged by the doubts which 
are thrown upon them, for the town doctors when they come always 
confirm what the village apothecaries have said. 

“‘ There can be no doubt as to its being scarlatina,” the doctor declared; 
“‘ but the symptoms are all favourable.” 

There was, however, much worse coming than this. Two days after- 
wards Lily found herself to be rather unwell. She endeavoured to keep 
it to herself, fearing that she should be brought under the doctor’s notice 
as a patient; but her efforts were unavailing, and on the following morning 
it was known that she had also taken the disease. Dr. Crofts declared that 
everything was in her favour. The weather was cold. The presence of 
the malady in the house had caused them all to be careful, and, moreover, 
good advice was at hand at once. The doctor begged Mrs. Dale not to be 
uneasy, but he was very eager in begging that the two sisters might not 
be allowed to be together. ‘Could you not send Bell into Guestwick,— 
to Mrs. Eames’?” said he. But Bell did not choose to be sent to 
Mrs. Eames’, and was with great difficulty kept out of her mother’s bed- 
room, to which Lily as an invalid was transferred. 

“ Tf you will allow me to say so,” he said to Bell, on the second day 
after Lily’s complaint had declared itself, “ you are wrong to stay here in 
the house.” 

“T certainly shall not leave mamma, when she has got so much upon 
her hands,” said Bell. 

“But if you should be taken ill she would have more on her hands,” 
pleaded the doctor. 

“‘T could not do it,” Bell replied. “If I were taken over to Guestwick, 
I should be so uneasy that I should walk back to Allington the first 
moment that I could escape from the house.” 

“T think your mother would be more comfortable without you.” 

“ And I think she would be more comfortable with me. I don’t ever 
like to hear of a woman running away from illness ; but when a sister or 
a daughter does so, it is intolerable.” So Bell remained, without per- 
mission indeed to see her sister, but performing various outside adminis- 
trations which were much needed. 

And thus all manner of trouble came upon the. inhabitants of the 
Small House, falling upon them as it were in a heap together. It was as 
yet barely two months since those terrible tidings had come respecting 
Crosbie; tidings which, it was felt at the time, would of themselves be 
sufficient to crush them; and now to that misfortune other misfortunes 
had been added,—one quick upon the heels of another. In the teeth of 
the doctor’s kind prophecy Lily became very ill, and after a few days was 
delirious. She would talk to her mother about Crosbie, speaking of him 
as she used to speak in the autumn that was passed. But even in her 
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madness she remembered that they had resolved to leave their present 
home; and she asked the dector twice whether their lodgings in Guestwick 
were ready for them. 

It was thus that Crofts first heard of their intention. Now, in these 
days of Lily’s worst illness, he came daily over to Allington, remaining 
there, on one occasion, the whole night. For all this he would take no 
fee;—nor had he ever taken a fee from Mrs. Dale. “I wish you would not 
come so often,” Bell said to him one evening, as he stood with her at the 
drawing-room fire, after he had left the patient’s room; “you are over- 
loading us with obligations.” On that day Lily was over the worst of 
the fever, and he had been able to tell Mrs. Dale that he did not think 
that she was now in danger. 

“Tt will not be necessary much longer,” he said; “the worst of it is 
over.” 

“Tt is such a luxury to hear you say so. I suppose we shall owe her 
lifé to you; but nevertheless e 

“Oh, no; scarlatina is not such a terrible thing now as it used 
to be.” 

“Then why should you have devoted your time to her as you have 
done? It frightens me when I think of the injury we must have done 
you.” 

“My horse has felt it more than I have,” said the doctor, laughing. 
“My patients at Guestwick are not so very numerous.” Then, instead of 
going, he sat himself down. “ And it is really true,” he said, “that you 
are all going to leave this house? ” 

“Quite true. We shall do so at the end of March, if Lily is well 
enough to be moved.” 

“Lily will be well long before that, I hope; not, indeed, that she ought 
to be moved out of her own rooms for many weeks to come yet.” 

“Unless we are stopped by her we shall certainly go at the end of 
March.” Bell now had also sat down, and they both remained for some 
time looking at the fire in silence. 

“ And why is it, Bell?” he said, at last. “ But I don’t know whether I 
have a right to ask.” 

“You have a right to ask any question about us,” she said. “My 
uncle is very kind. He is more than kind; he is generous. But he seems 
to think that our living here gives him a right to interfere with mamma. 
We don’t like that, and, therefore, we are going ” 

The doctor still sat on one side of the fire, and Bell still sat opposite to 
him; but the conversation did not form itself very freely between them. 
“Tt is bad news,” he said, at last. 

“ At any rate, when we are ill you will not have so far to come and 
see us,” 2 

“Yes, I understand. That means that I am ungracious not to 
congratulate myself on having you all so much nearer to me; but I 
do not in the least. I cannot bear to think of you as living anywhere 
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but here at Allington. Dales will be out of their place in a street at 
Guestwick.” 

“ That’s hard upon the Dales, too.” 

“It is hard upon them. It’s a sort of offshoot from that very tyrannical 
law of noblesse oblige. I don’t think you ought to go away from Allington, 
unless the circumstances are very imperative.” 

“ But they are very imperative.” 

“In that case, indeed!” And then again he fell into silence. 

“‘ Have you never seen that mamma is not happy here?” she said, after 
another pause. ‘“ For myself, I never quite understood it all before as I 
do now; but now I sce it.” 

“And I have seen it;—have seen at least what you mean. She has 
led a life of restraint ; but then, how frequently is such restraint the 
necessity of a life? I hardly think that your mother would move on that 
account.” 

“No. It ison our account. But this restraint, as you call it, makes 
us unhappy, and she is governed by seeing that. My uncle is generous 
to her as regards money; but in other things,—in matters of feeling,—I 
think he has been ungenerous.” 

“ Bell,” said the doctor ; and then he paused. 

She looked up at him, but made no answer. He had always 
called her by her Christian name, and they two had ever regarded each 
other as close friends. At the present moment she had forgotten all ape 
besides this, and yet she had infinite pleasure in sitting there and talking 
to him. 

“‘T am going to ask you a question which perhaps I ought not to ask, 
only that I have known you so long that I almost feel that I am speaking 
to a sister.” 

“ You may ask me what you please,” said she. 

“Tt is about your cousin Bernard.” 

“ About Bernard!” said Bell. 

It was now dusk; and as they were sitting without other light than 
that of the fire, she knew that he could not discern the colour which 
covered her face as her cousin’s name was mentioned. But, had the light 
of day pervaded the whole room, I doubt whether Crofts would have sevn 
that blush, for he kept his eyes firmly fixed upon the fire. 

“Yes, about Bernard? I don’t know whether I ought to ask you.” 

“Ym sure I can’t say,” said Bell, speaking words of the nature of 
which she was not conscious. 

“ There has been a rumour in Guestwick that he and you 

“Tt is untrue,” said Bell; “quite untrue. If you hear it repeated, 
you should contradict it. I wonder why people should say such things.” 

“Tt would have been an excellent marriage ;—all your friends must 
have approved it.” 

“What do you mean, Dr. Crofts? How I do hate those words, ‘an ex- 
ccllent marriage.’ In them is contained more of wicked worldliness than 


” 
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any other words that one ever hears spoken. You want me to marry my 
cousin simply because I should have a great house to live in, and a coach. 
I know that you are my friend; but I hate such friendship as that.” 

“TJ think you misunderstand me, Bell. I mean that it would have 
been an excellent marriage, provided you had both loved each other.” 

“No, I don’t misunderstand you. Of course it would be an excellent 
marriage, if we loved each other. You might say the same if I loved 
the butcher or the baker. , What you mean is, that it makes a reason for 
loving him.” 

“J don’t think I did mean that.” 

“Then you mean nothing.” 

After that, there were again some minutes of silence during which 
Dr. Crofts got up to go away. “You have scolded me very dreadfully,” 
he said, with a slight smile, “‘ and I believe I have deserved it for inter- 
fering———” 

“No; not at all for interfering.” 

“ But at any rate you must forgive me before I go.” 

“JT won’t forgive you at all, unless you repent of your sins, and alter 
altogether the wickedness of your mind. You will become very soon as 
bad as Dr. Gruffen.” 

“Shall 1?” 

“ Oh, but I will forgive you; for after all, you are the most generous 
man in the world.” 

“Oh, yes; of course Iam. Well,—good-by.” 

“But, Dr. Crofts, you should not suppose others to be so much more 
worldly than yourself. You do not care for money so very much ‘ 

“ But I do care very much.” 

“If you did, you would not come here for nothing day after day.” 

“TI do care for money very much. I have sometimes nearly broken 
my heart because I could not get opportunities of earning it. It is the 
best friend that a man can have " 

“Oh, Dr. Crofts!” 

“ the best friend that a man can have, if it be honestly come by. 
A woman can hardly realize the sorrow which may fall upon a man from 
the want of such a friend.” 

“Of course a man likes to earn a decent living by his profession; and 
you can do that.” 

“That depends upon one’s ideas of decency.” 

“ Ah! mine never ran very high, I’ve always had a sort of aptitude 
for living in a pigsty;—a clean pigsty, you know, with nice fresh bean 
straw to lie upon. I think it was a mistake when they made a lady of 
me. I do, indeed.” 

“T do not,” said Dr. Crofts. 

“That’s because you don’t quite know me yet. I’ve not the slightest 
pleasure in putting on three different dresses aday. I do it very often 
because it comes to me to do it, from the way in which we have been 
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taught to live. But when we get to Guestwick I mean to change all 
that; and if you come in to tea, you'll see me in the same brown frock 
that I wear in the morning,—unless, indeed, the morning work makes the 
brown frock dirty. Oh, Dr. Crofts! you'll have it pitch-dark riding home 
under the Guestwick elms.” 

“I don’t mind the dark,” he said; and it seemed as though he hardly 
intended to go even yet. 

“ But I do,” said Bell, “and I shall ring for,candles.” But he stopped 
her as she put her hand out to the bell-pull. 

“Stop a moment, Bell. You need hardly have the candles before I 
go, and you need not begrudge my staying either, seeing that I shall be 
all alone at liome.” 

“ Begrudge your staying !” 

* But, however, you shall begrudge it, or else make me very welcome.” 
He still held her by the wrist, which he had caught as he prevented her 
from summoning the servant. 

“What do you mean?” said she. ‘ You know you are welcome to 
us as flowers in May. You always were welcome; but now, when you 
have come to us in our trouble At any rate, you shall never say 
that I turn you out.” 

‘Shall I never say so?” And still he held her by the wrist. He 
had kept his chair throughout, but she was standing before him,—between 
him and the fire. But she, though he held her in this way, thought little 
of his words, or of his ‘action. They had known each other with great 
intimacy, and though Lily would still laugh at her, saying that Dr. Crofts 
was her lover, she had long since taught herself that no such feeling as 
that would ever exist between them. 

“ Shall I never say so, Bell? What if so poor a man as I ask for the 
hand that you will not give to so rich a man as your cousin Bernard?” 

She instantly withdrew her arm and moved back very quickly 
a step or two across the rug. She did it almost with the motion which 
she might have used had he insulted her ; or had a man spoken such words 
who would not, under any circumstances, have a right to speak them. 

“Ah, yes! I thought it would be so,” he said. ‘I may go now, and 
may know that I have been turned out.” 

“What is it you mean, Dr. Crofts? What is it you are saying? 
Why do you talk that nonsense, trying to see if you can provoke me?” 

“Yes; it is nonsense. I have no right to address you in that way, 
and certainly should not have done it now that I am in your house in the 
way of my profession. I beg your pardon.” Now he also was standing, 
but he had not moved from his side of the fireplace. ‘ Are you going to 
forgive me before I go?” 

“Forgive you for what?” said she. 

“For daring to love you ; for having loved you almost as long as you 
can remember; for loving you better than all beside. This aloné 
you should forgive ; but will you forgive me for having told it?” 
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He had made her no offer, nor did she expect that he was about to 
make one. She herself had hardly yet realized the meaning of his 
words, and she certainly had asked herself no question as to the answer 
which she should give to them. There are cases in which lovers present 
themselves in so unmistakeable a guise, that the first word of open love 
uttered by them tells their whole story, and tells it without the possibility 
of a surprise. And it is generally so when the lover has not been an old 
friend, when even his acquaintance has been of modern date. It had 
been so essentially in the case of Crosbie and Lily Dale. When Crosbie 
came to Lily and made his offer, he did it with perfect ease and thorough 
self-possession, for he almost knew that it was expected. And Lily, 
though she had been flurried for a moment, had her answer pat enough. 
She already loved the man with all her heart, delighted in his presence, 
basked in the sunshine of his manliness, rejoiced in his wit, and had 
tuned her ears to the tone of his voice. It had all been done and the 
world expected it. Had he not made his offer, Lily would have been 
ill-treated;—though, alas, alas, there was future ill-treatment, so much 
heavier, in store for her! But there are other cases in which a lover can- 
not make himself known as such without great difficulty, aid when he 
does do so, cannot hope for an immediate answer in his favour. It is 
hard upon old friends that this difficulty should usually fall the heaviest 
upon them. Crofts had been so intimate with the Dale family that very 
many persons had thought it probable that he would marry one of the 
girls. Mrs. Dale herself had thought so, and had almost hoped it. Lily 
had certainly done both. These thoughts and hopes had somewhat faded 
away, but yet their former existence should have been in the doctor’s 
favour. But now, when he had in some way spoken out, Bell started 
back from him and would not believe that he was in earnest. She probably 
loved him better than any man in the world, and yet, when he spoke 
to her of love, she could not bring herself to understand him. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Dr. Crofts; indeed I do not,” she 
said. 

“Thad meant to ask you to be my wife; simply that. But you shall 
not have the pain of making me a positive refusal. As I rode here 
to-day I thought of it. During my frequent rides of late I have thought 
of little else. But I told myself that I had no right to doit. Ihave 
not even a house in which it would be fit that you should live.” 

“Dr. Crofts, if I loved you,—if I wished to marry you ” and then 
she stopped herself. 

“ But you do not?” 

“No; I think not. Isuppose not. No. But in any way no con- 
sideration about money has anything to do with it.” 

“But I am not that butcher or that baker whom you could love?” 

“No,” said Bell; and then she stopped herself from further speech, 
not as intending to convey all her answer in that one word, but as not 
knowing how to fashion any further words. 
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“‘T knew it would be so,” said the doctor. 

It will, I fear, be thought by those who condescend to criticize this 
lover’s conduct and his mode of carrying on his suit, that he was very 
unfit for such work. Ladies will say that he wanted courage, and men 
will say that he wanted wit. I am inclined, however, to believe that he 
behaved as well as men generally do behave on such occasions, and that 
he showed himself to be a good average lover. There is your bold 
lover, who knocks his lady-love over as he does a bird, and who 
would anathematize himself all over, and swear that his gun was dis- 
traught, and look about as though he thought the world was coming to 
an end, if he missed to knock over his bird. And there is your timid 
lover, who winks his eyes when he fires, who has felt certain from the 
moment in which he buttoned on his knickerbockers that he at any rate 
would kill nothing, and who, when he hears the loud congratulations of 
his friends, cannot believe that he really did bag that beautiful winged 
thing by his own prowess. The beautiful winged thing which the 
timid man carries home in his bosom, declining to have it thrown into 
a miscellaneous cart, so that it may never be lost in a common crowd of 
game, is better to him than are the slaughtered hecatombs to those who 
kill their birds by the hundred. 

But Dr. Crofts had so winked his eye, that he was not in the least 
aware whether he had winged his bird or no. Indeed, having no one at 
hand to congratulate him, he was quite sure that the bird had flown away 
uninjured into the next field. “No” was the only word which Bell had 
given in answer to his last sidelong question, and No is not a comfortable 
word to lovers. But there had been that in Bell's No which might have 
taught him that the bird was not escaping without a wound, if he had still 
had any of his wits about him. 

“ Now I will go,” said he. Then he paused for an answer, but none 
came. ‘And you will understand what I meant when I spoke of being 
turned out.” 

“ Nobody—turns you out.” And Bell, as she spoke, had almost 
descended to a sob. 

“Tt is time, at any rate, that I should go; is it not? And, Bell, don’t 
suppose that this little scene will keep me away from your sister’s bed- 
side. I shall be here to-morrow, and you will find that you will hardly 
know me again for the same person.” Then in the dark he put out his 
hand to her. 

‘“*Good-by,” she said, giving him her hand. He pressed hers very 
closely, but she, though she wished to do so, could not bring herself to 
return the pressure. Her hand remained passive in his, showing no sign 
of offence ; but it was absolutely passive. 

“‘Good-by, dearest friend,” he said. 

“ Good-by,” she answered,—and then he was gone. 

She waited quite still till she heard the front-door close after him, and 
then she crept silently up to her own bedroom, and sat herself down in a 
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low rocking-chair over the fire. It was in accordance with a custom 
already established that her mother should remain with Lily till the tea 
was ready downstairs; for in these days of illness such dinners as were 
provided were eaten early. Bell, therefore, knew that she had still 
some half hour of her own, during which she might sit and think 
undisturbed. 

And what naturally should have been her first thoughts?—that she 
had ruthlessly refused a man who, as she now knew, loved her well, and 
for whom she had always felt at any rate the warmest friendship? Such 
were not her thoughts, nor were they in any way akin to this. They 
ran back instantly to years gone by,—over long years, as her few years 
were counted,—and settled themselves on certain halcyon days, in which 
she had dreamed that he had loved her, and had fancied that she had loved 
him. How she had schooled herself for those days since that, and taught 
herself to know that her thoughts had been over-bold! And now it had 
allcome round. The only man that she had ever liked had loved her. 
Then there came to her a memory of a certain day, in which she had 
been almost proud to think that Crosbie had admired her, in which she 
had almost hoped that it might be so; and as she thought of this she 
blushed, and struck her foot twice upon the floor. “ Dear Lily,” she 
said to herself—“ poor Lily!” But the feeling which induced her then 
to think of her sister had had no relation to that which had first brought 
Crosbie into her mind, 

And this man had loved her through it all,—this priceless, peerless 
man,—this man who was as true to the backbone as that other man had 
shown himself to be false; who was as sound as the other man had proved 
himself to be rotten. A smile came across her face as she sat looking at 
the fire, thinking of this. A man had loved her, whose love was worth 
possessing. She hardly remembered whether or no she had refused him 
or accepted him. She hardly asked herself what she would do. As to all 
that it was necessary that she should have many thoughts, but the 
necessity did not press upon her quite immediately. For the present, at 
any rate, she might sit and triumph ;—and thus triumphant she sat there 
till the old nurse came in and told her that her mother was waiting for 
her below. 
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Anti-Respectadility. 


THERE are a number of commonplaces which are constantly attracting 
attention under slightly different forms. From time to time they strike 
the fancy of ingenious writers, who give them a new gloss by the help 
of some degree of literary talent. One of the most attractive and 
popular of these is what may be called the anti-respectability common- 
place. In every generation—in fact, several times in a generation—it 
occurs to some lively person who combines power of expression with 
more than average sensibility, that a certain proportion of those who 
are condemned, and even stigmatized, by the world at large—who fall, 
so to speak, under its official censure—are in reality better than others 
who are rewarded with its smiles and its favours. The approval of man- 
kind, its causes and its effects, are all summed up in the one word, 
‘Respectable.’ To be respectable, whether the object of the feeling is a 
man or a woman, is to fall under the protection of public opinion—to 
come up to that most real, though very indefinite standard of goodness, 
the attainment of which is exacted of every one as a condition of being 
allowed to associate upon terms of ostensible equality with the rest of 
the human race. The anti-respectability commonplace or commonplaces 
are made up of denunciations of the triviality of this standard, and illus- 
trations of the numerous cases in which it fails to secure even that small 
amount of average virtue which it may be supposed to be intended to 
secure, 

Novels, for very good reasons, are, generally speaking, made the 
vehicles of denunciations of this kind ; and the publication of a popular 
novel is the commonest mode of bringing forward what is to be said on 
the subject. Such, at least, is the practice of our own day. Formerly, 
poetry answered the same purpose. Though at present it is hardly ever 
so employed, at least in this country, it is the common theme of all 
satirists from Horace to Pope. Whether Byron sneered or declaimcd 
—whether Childe Harold or Don Juan was in hand—almost all his 
utterances might be summed up as protests against respectability. ‘This 
style of writing has, perhaps, been carried farther in France than in any 
other country. It is the common topic of all the most popular French 
writers, and especially of Balzac and Victor Hugo, that the monster, 
Society, is the most oppressive of tyrants, imposing the most absurd tests 
by the most unreasonable means, on persons who are dwarfed in intellect 
and character by the discipline to which they are subjected, even if they 
are not driven into the very vices against which it is professedly directed. 
The popularity of these writers was such that at one time they no doubt 
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exercised a great influence over the character, and even over the politics 
and history, of France. In our own country the same tune has been 
frequently played to audiences far less disposed to listen, and in every 
respect of a much less malleable constitution. Its characteristic merits 
and defects have been recently displayed in a very attractive way by 
Mrs. Nerton. In her tale, Lost and Saved, that distinguished authoress 
has shot one more little arrow at poor old Society, who has in her time 
been made into a sort of Aunt Sally, eternally battered more or less skil- 
fully by the missiles of a crowd of writers whose exertions are watched 
by the public at large with keen interest, and are rewarded, if they are 
in the least degree successful, by an applause which can hardly be said 
to be strictly proportioned to their merits. 

The story itself is probably well known to most of our readers, and 
for the purpose of extracting and observing upon its moral, which alone, 
and not the literary merits of the book, is the object of the present 
article, it may be stated very shortly. Beatrice Brook—all youth, beauty, 
innocence, and virtue—loves, and is loved, by one Montague Treherne, 
who is heir—subject to the provisions of an oppressive and absurd 
will—to a title and an immense estate. Her father, a retired lieutenant 
in the navy, gets ruined by some unfortunate speculations, and at the 
height of his misfortunes his daughter, by the infernal arts of a certain 
Mrs. Grey, who is in league with Treherne, is inveigled into taking a 
journey on the Continent, under Mrs. Grey’s care. At Venice she finds 
the existing incumbent of the title to which Treherne is the heir; and 
this formidable old man, armed by the tyrannical will with all manner of 
authority over Treherne’s marriage, utterly forbids him to have anything 
to do with Beatrice. ‘Treherne thereupon prevails upon Beatrice to elope 
with him to Trieste, where he expects to get married at all hazards, and 
the wicked Mrs. Grey helps him therein. Unluckily they get into a 
wrong steamer, and go to Alexandria, and thence to the middle of the 
desert, where, between travelling and emotion, Beatrice falls ill, and is 
likely to die. For the sake of her reputation she is extremely anxious to 
be married, and no clergyman being available, a passing doctor is dressed 
up to look like one, and performs the service. Hereupon Beatrice recovers, 
and, thinking herself Treherne’s wife, lives with him as such. They then 
get back to England, and the whole story being kept very quiet, and 
especially the marriage, which would have endangered all Treherne’s 
splendid prospects, Beatrice returns to her father, who supposes that she 
has been spending her time with Mrs. Grey. As, however, it becomes 
clear that she is going to have a child, she presses Treherne to acknow- 
ledge the marriage, and at last, going to his lodging for that purpose, is 
actually confined there. Her father does not know where she is, and 
Treherne keeps her as well as he can in the front parlour, promising that 
when he reaches. the period fixed by the will for his majority, he will 
acknowledge her as his wife. There she and her child live for about a 
year in a most uncomfortable way, and by degrees she makes the dis- 
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covery that there is very little sympathy between her lover and herself, 
and, in short, that she has made a great mistake. During this period a 
certain Lady Nesdale is put and is kept prominently before the reader. 
She is the wife of Lord Nesdale, and a niece of the wicked Mrs. Grey, 
and is the mistress of several men, of whom, at the period of the story, 
Treherne is the most favoured, and also the most prominent. Lady 
Nesdale is honoured and respected, while Beatrice pines away in her front 
parlour, neglected and wretched. Beatrice at last finds out the relations 
between her lover and Lady Nesdale. There are a variety of scenes of 
love and rage. Treherne tells Beatrice that the supposed marriage is all non- 
sense, and that if it were valid she could not prove it, and at last deserts 
her and her child, and leaves her in her front parlour without even money 
to pay her rent. As she happened, when she left her father’s lodging to 
go over to Treherne’s, to have in her pocket 170/. worth of old Brussels 
lace, which she had a special gift of mending, she contrives to support 
her child and herself by mending lace, and to keep the 170/. in reserve. 
After a good deal of trouble she is discovered by one Maurice Llewellyn, 
who, having been rejected by her sister, had immediately taken up with 
her intimate friend, and who happens also to be a friend of the doctor 
who celebrated the sham marriage. She is thus restored to her family, 
who receive her with open arms. Her father, however, dies of paralysis, 
and her child of epilepsy, and she goes abroad with her sister, and is 
kindly received by the father and mother of her sister's ex-lover, Maurice 
Llewellyn. At Genoa she falls in with an Italian count, who is an 
interesting widower, his wife having deserted him before her death. 
Treherne, who had married again, being about this time poisoned by 
Mrs. Grey, Beatrice considers herself as a widow, and marries the count. 
The public, we are informed, were pretty gracious to her, but were in 
the habit (surely not an altogether unnatural one) of asking whether 
in her youth there had not been some odd story about her having a 
child, and about an elopement? 

Such is the story. It was put before the world with a certain stern, 
uncompromising air. The authoress showed in the preface, in the occa- 
sional observations interwoven with the story itself, and in a subsequent letter 
to the morning papers, that she took a high moral view of what she had 
done. She obviously regarded the tale by no means as a mere pastime— 
a tale like another intended to be a mere elegant toy, destined to go the 
way of all such toys, and to be forgotten as soon as it had accom- 
plished its purpose of amusing a few idle hours. On the contrary, it was 
to give the world a lesson, to make it reflect, to lash and expose wicked- 
ness in high places, and show the Lady Nesdales and other such sinners 
of this wicked world that there was one eye upon them which they could 
not hope to evade, the eye of a three-volume Providence, turned on as 
required by the monster circulating libraries which in these days provide 
so large a part of the world with both sentiments and opinions. Such 
being the pretensions of the book, let us see what it proves, and especially 
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what it proves against the wicked world and the corrupt practices which 
it was apparently intended to expose and reform. 

It proves first of all, or at least it appears to be meant to prove, that 
whereas Beatrice Brook was very good and perfectly innocent, she under- 
went great and needless sufferings, cruelly inflicted on her by hypocritical 
Society. If Mrs. Norton did not mean to say this at least, it is impossible 
tomake out that she did mean anything specific. Is this,then, true? In 
the first place, was Beatrice Brook very good? No doubt she was 
attractive. A very pretty girl, accomplished, ladylike, natural, and full 
of life and animal spirits, is as pleasant an object as is to be found in this 
poor old world; and whatever the faults of the world may be, want of 
readiness to recognize that fact is most assuredly not one of them. It 
is, however, one thing to be charming, and quite another to be good; 
and though it might be, and no doubt was, not only natural but hardly 
avoidable to fall in love with Beatrice Brook, there was nothing much to 
praise in her, taking her at Mrs. Norton’s own estimate. No girl of good 
fecling would have left her father and sister all alone and in great dis- 
tress, in a wretched lodging in London, to go pleasuring about in France 
and Italy, with people whom she hardly knew. No woman who had any 
proper feeling of self-respect and decency would have eloped with her 
lover in the middle of the night, at half an hour's warning, putting her- 
self entirely in his power, in a foreign country, when she might have 
received the protection of one of her own sex, and when, at all events, by 
simply staying where she was, she might easily have obtained some proper 
guardianship. Surely no one will contend that it is a mere conventional 
prejudice, not founded on any solid reason, which forbids a girl of eighteen 
or nineteen to travel about with a young man of twenty-four. To say 
that there is no great harm in such a step if the girl is in love with the 
man, is in effect to say that a pretty girl can do no wrong, and is under 
no moral obligations. The test of goodness, the very meaning of it, is 
to do right when it is unpleasant to do so; everybody can do right 
when it is pleasant. If Beatrice Brook had picked a pocket, her beauty 
would have been no excuse. Why was it an excuse for running away 
with her lover? She clearly did wrong; and not only wrong, but very 
wrong indeed, and richly deserved to be severely punished. Then, was 
the punishment unreasonably severe? The answer is, that whatever it 
was, it was self-inflicted. Society had nothing to do with it. She suffered 
great agony by concealing what had happened from her father. But why 
did she not take him into her confidence? Simply because she did not 
choose. Would society have blamed her if she had? So far from it, any 
sensible person whose advice she might have asked would instantly have 
said, ‘ Tell your father, whatever you do; and lose no time about it. He 
is your natural protector ; and Treherne has no right whatever to compel 
you to sacrifice your character to his prospects. If you have been foolish 
cnough to promise him secrecy, the facts of the case not only excuse but 
require a breach of the promise to that extent, It is bare justice to your- 
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self, to your father, and to your child, that you should have proper advice 
on the subject; and the promise made by you to your lover was clearly 
made under undue influence, and without reference to the present state 
of affairs.” If this had been done, half the suffering which Beatrice had 
in fact to undergo, and a large part of the far more grievous suffering 
which her father and sister had to undergo, would have been avoided, 
and the rules of society—the ordinary current morality by which the 
great mass of mankind regulate their conduct—would have been complied 
with. By keeping her own counsel, Beatrice punished herself; and it is 
not only absurd, but absolutely impudent, to blame the rules of society for 
a result which would have been avoided by observing them. 

What happens next? Beatrice’s child is born under circumstances 
which are almost grotesquely improbable. After its birth, she lives with 
its father for more than a year without saying a single word about her 
marriage, and during this time she has no respectable female friends. 
She feels herself, in fact, out of the pale of society, and judiciously enough 
keeps herself to herself. Is society to blame for this? Ought it to lay 
down the rule, that whenever a young woman lives with a young man 
who is the father of her child, and to whom she is not known to be 
married, it is to be presumed that she is privately married to him, and 
has good reasons for concealing the fact? If not, it is difficult to see 
what else would have happened to Beatrice Brook than that which is said 
to have happened. As far as the world knew, she was living with a man 
who was not her husband, and the world refused, or, rather, if they had 
known of her existence, would have refused, to call upon her. Was the 
world so very wrong? So far respectability seems to have the best of it. 
At last, her sham marriage is proved to have taken place, and, her child 
being dead, she meets with friends with whom she lives quietly and 
respectably, though she avoids the world at large; and people who know 
little about the matter, to some extent avoid her, thereby wounding her 
pride. What is to be said of this? It would appear on the whole that 
she was rather leniently treated. Her friends were kind to her, and for- 
gave her for a very serious fault, or, indeed, for more than one. The 
general public—the half-dozen people who knew her slightly—knew no 
more than this, that she had eloped with a man with whom she went 
through the thinnest possible kind of marriage ceremony, lived with 
him for more than a year, and then allowed him, without any attempt 
on her own part or the part of her friends to establish the validity 
of the first marriage, to treat it as a mere nullity, by deserting her 
and marrying somebody else. This being all that was or could be 
known upon the subject by the world at large, was the world at large 
wrong in shaking its head, saying that the story was a very queer and 
unpleasant one, and declining, upon the whole, to: be intimate with the 
lady to whom it related—at least, until she had established a new position, 
and for a considerable time behaved herself well elsewhere? Candid 
observers will probably be of opinion that this was about the least that 
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either could or ought to be expected, and that Miss Brook was treated 
not only justly, but as leniently as any one could be treated. 

It may, however, be said, that Lady Nesdale, who was a thoroughly 
bad woman and deserved all that society could possibly inflict on her, 
was treated with every possible mark of respect, whilst Beatrice was 
excommunicated, and that the injustice lies not in the punishment of the 
one, but in the contrast afforded to it by the impunity of the other. The 
answer to this is given in a very few words: Lady Nesdale was not found 
out, and took good care not to be. She contrived to deceive even her 
husband, and, of course, persons who had no particular interest in her, 
and no call to be always watching her proceedings, would be more easily 
deceived. Her impunity no more proves that society is indifferent to 
morality than the impunity of a large number of pickpockets proves that 
there are no laws against theft. Indeed, in one of the scenes of Lost and 
Saved, Mrs. Norton observes that Lady Nesdale was horrified at the dis- 
covery of her secret by Beatrice, because she knew that if she was found 
out she would be expelled from all the distinctions and amusements which 
she valued so much, and reduced to the position of a social outlaw. 
What more could society do? To say that it does not in every case fully 
execute its own rules is only to say that it is not omniscient. 

Cases no doubt occur in every one’s experience in which women mis- 
conduct themselves, and are known to do so, but in which, owing to the 
absence of any positive scandal, society does not interfere. This may 
look like hypocrisy. In some cases it is so, but in general it is a question 
of evidence. It is of the essence of social penalties that every one should 
be entitled to the benefit of a doubt, and that nothing short of some 
notorious fact, the import of which cannot be questioned, should be taken 
as evidence of the sort of guilt which calls for social excommunication. 
If it were not so, the world would be at the mercy of malignant gossip, 
and some of the pleasantest and most useful relations of life would be 
prohibited. In social as well as legal relations it is always well to require 
a high standard of proof before you punish. Pana in paucos, metus in 
omnes, is the true theory; for the real security for good conduct is to be 
found, not in terror, but in conscience. The manifest, avowed crime is 
punished for the sake of branding the offence, far more than for the sake 
of removing a particular offender. The number of fortunate females, who 
are the objects of suspicion only, will always be considerable; nor shall 
we ever get rid of what has been well called the undetected class. 

This observation shows how far the rules of the world, as to respecta- 
bility, have a moral foundation. They are not intended to make the 
world good, still less can they be defended on the ground that it is a 
moral duty to avoid the society of wrong-doers—a duty which, if it 
existed, would certainly put each of us in his or her own peculiar corner, 
and keep us there all the days of our lives. Their real justification is 
that they tend to prevent certain evils, which always will exist, from 
tising to a height which would make it impossible for human beings to 
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associate together at all. People who blame the rules of society, and 

ascribe to them injustice and hypocrisy, are in reality paying to society 
an extravagant compliment. Their complaints ascribe to it functions to 
which it has no sort of claim. They suppose it ought to make people 
good. In fact, it is only a sort of parish beadle, and such writers as 
Mrs. Norton are angry because it is but a deputy Providence. They are 
just like the French peasant who blames the Government if he has a bad 
harvest. Society at large cannot be more moral than its individual 
members, and, of course, it seeks not to reform the world, but to make 

. its wheels run smoothly. 

The only other charge against the world which Mrs. Norton’s story 
suggests is that Treherne was not so severely punished as Beatrice for 
their common fault, he being, in a moral point of view, far the greater 
offender of the two. This is not put forward, by any means, so promi- 
nently as the other complaints with which it is mixed up; and, indeed, it 
is not alleged that the public at large had any means of knowledge on the 
subject. The facts stated are, first, that an ambitious and worldly-minded 
woman, who did know of the story, saw in it no objection to a marriage 
between Treherne and her daughter—a marriage by which her daughter 
would be raised to a position splendid both in rank and fortune; and, 
secondly, that an honest and upright man, who was intimately acquainted 
with all the facts, looked upon Treherne ever after as a very contemptible 
blackguard, and dropped his acquaintance, though they had married 
sisters. The inference from this appears to be that society, as at present 
constituted, lays down no specific rules as to the consequences which are 
to be annexed to immorality in the case of a man, but leaves individuals 
to judge upon the subject according to their estimate of the moral heinous- 
ness of the particular circumstances of every individual case, though, 
with regard to a woman, it is more severe, punishing mere want of chastity 
with excommunication, whatever special circumstances of mitigation may 
be attached to any particular instance of it. There can be little doubt 
that such, as a matter of fact, is the tacit rule on which society at large 
generally acts in these cases. It certainly looks at first sight more like a 
case of injustice than the other instances alleged by Mrs. Norton; but 
when the matter is considered it soon becomes apparent that the rule 
rests, at all events, on broad foundations, and that the mere exhibition of 
a particular instance in which a great moral offender is visited by a 
lighter punishment than one who is much less wicked than himself, really 
proves nothing at all. 

Any one who has reflected at all on punishments must have been 
struck with the observation that wherever they are inflicted the relation 
between moral guilt and the severity of suffering is very slight, and that 
it often appears not to exist at all. This is equally true of the laws of a 
nation, the rules of society, the management of a school, nay, the manage- 
ment of the lower animals. It is not the worst kind of dog that gets 

whipped oftenest or hardest, nor is it the worst boy at a public school that 
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js most severely flogged. An Eton boy goes to a public-house on a hot 
afternoon and drinks more ale than is good for him. There is or was a 
law against going to any public-house whatever, and the breach of this 
law involved (very properly) a sound flogging. It is easy to imagine 
other acts which would show a thousand times more moral depravity 
which it would obviously be unwise to punish at all. For instance, a 
boy who is strong and an excellent swimmer sees another drowning, and, 
instead of jumping into the water to help him, runs to get assistance, and 
there is reason to suppose that he would not have been sorry if his 
companion had been drowned before itcame, Morally this would approach ° 
to the guilt of murder, yet it is very probable that a sensible schoolmaster 
would not think it right to punish it. He would leave the offender to 
his own conscience and the contempt of his schoolfellows. The object of 
punishment, he would say, is to preserve the discipline of the school, not 
to make the boys good and courageous. This, indeed, is the true theory 
of punishment, in whatever sphere it is exercised, legal or social. It acts 
exclusively by terror, unless, indeed, by some accident the person on 
whom it is inflicted happens to be of such a disposition and is placed in 
such circumstances that the mere suffering as such does him good, as 
an illness or an accident might. These, however, are exceptional cases, 
nor are the exceptions frequent. In all ordinary instances the primary 
effects of punishment are exclusively deterrent; hence the propriety of 
establishing a rule by which it is inflicted turns upon the question 
whether, if such a rule were established, there would be any reasonable 
probability that it would effect its purpose. 

The social rule in question is, that whenever a woman is manifestly 
proved to be guilty of particular faults, she is to be socially excommuni- 
cated, no excuse being allowed for her conduct; but that this is not to be 
the case with men, whose offences in that particular are left to be dealt 
with by individuals according to their individual estimate of the particular 
circumstances of the case. The suggestion made by such books as Lost 
and Saved is that the same rule ought to be applied to both sexes. Let 
that proposal be examined by the test suggested above. As to that branch 
of the rule which applies to women, it is clear in the first place that 
women—in the present state of society—are so much more dependent on 
the opinion of the world than men, and are so much more delicately 
framed than’ men in body, mind, and spirit, that there is a far better 
prospect of producing the desired result in their case than in the case 
ofmen. Ifa woman is put out of the social synagogue, what can she do? 
She has nothing to give to the world which the world cannot get else- 
where; she is dependent on others for all that makes life not only agree- 
able, but even tolerable, and being by nature infinitely more susceptible 
than men to the pleasures and pains produced by the praise or blame of 
others, she is much more likely to be affected by the prospect of losing 
the one and incurring the other. Hence there is a reasonable prospect of 
producing the effect desired by erecting the sentiment in question into a posi- 
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tive rule with inexorable penalties. Nor is this matter of mere speculation, 
There is no doubt, as a matter of fact, that the existence of the rule in 
question produces immense results, and that wherever it is vigorously and 
impartially administered, it produces a very high average level of female 
virtue, and thereby invests life in general with what is unquestionably the 
best and greatest of its charms. It may fairly be asked why such a rule 
should be so stringently enforced and admit of so few exceptions? Why 
should not the world at large inquire into special circumstances, and 
admit them in extenuation of punishment, as reasonable people would in 
their own private relations? The answer is, that the sympathies of the 
great bulk of people are sure to be so strongly enlisted on the side of the 
offender, the temptation to undue indulgence is so great, that indiscriminate 
severity is the only refuge to which men can fly from their own feelings. 
The features of every individual case admit of being put in such a light 
that if it were regarded by itself it would be impossible to treat it very 
severely, and the result would be that there would be no social sanction at 
all for female virtue. You must draw the line somewhere, and there is 
only one intelligible way of drawing it. 

With regard to men the case is different. If any attempt were made 
to enforce male chastity by the same sanctions as are and can be applied 
to women, the social penalties guaranteeing it would be defied by so large 
and powerful a minority, that the system could not be supported. Men 
are too strong to be held by such bonds. The attempt to impose them 
would produce evils which cannot be properly described, but would be 
felt in every household in the kingdom. The world at large needs its 
individual members as much as they need it. You can excommunicate a 
woman by simply refusing to associate with her, for the pleasure which 
her society gives is the only reason why you do associate with her; she 
stands in no other relation to the world than the social one. But this is not 
the case with men. A man is a politician, a country gentleman, a banker, 
a merchant, a tradesman, an artist, an author, a doctor, or fifty other 
things, and in this capacity he has something to give to a certain number 
of his fellow-creatures, which they cannot get without considerable incon- 
venience elsewhere. For instance, a man’s family solicitor, who knows all 
his affairs, and has done business for him and his predecessors perhaps for 
generations, who has perhaps lent him money, and keeps numbers of his 
papers, figures in the Divorce Court in a discreditable way. Whatever 
the client may think of the matter, he cannot cast off the attorney at a 
moment's notice, even if he wishes it, and if he did, he would not find it 
easy to procure a successor who could be warranted immaculate in all his 
private relations. An eminent banker who is well known as an admirable 
man of business, and enormously rich, sets the world at defiance in his 
private relations. Can it be expected, would it be reasonable to expect, 
that all his customers should immediately withdraw their accounts? It is 
of course idle to expect anything of the sort. Whether, if the world 
were inhabited by angels, public opinion would make any distinction 
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between the public and private character of individual angels, may be a 
curious subject for fanciful speculation, but as long as it is inhabited by 
men and women, it is clear that the distinction will always exist, and that 
very little notice will be taken in all the public relations of life of a man’s 
private failings. This being once admitted, it is practically impossible to 
stop there, for there is no broad distinction between public and private life. 
The two are so much mixed up together that they cannot be separated. 
Suppose—as is the case with many men—a man bases his claims to 
private relations entirely on his public character. Suppose he simply 
sinks and puts out of sight the fact that he has any domestic relations at 
all, and goes into society simply on the footing of his being Mr. A., the 
author, Mr. B., the painter, Mr. C., the well-known traveller, or Mr. D., 
the member for such a borough. It is obvious that people who choose to 
associate with such a man on such terms, have no more right to ask 
whether there is or is not a Mrs. A., B., C., or D., or whether if there is, 
she lives with her husband in the usual way, than they have a right to 
ask what is their acquaintance’s balance at the bank, or whether his bills 
are paid. The relationship is altogether occasional, and is restricted in 
its very nature to some particular department in life. It is of the same 
kind in principle, though it may be different in degree, as the relationship 
between people who casually meet on a journey, and who would not, or 
need not, object to chat together, whatever might be their differences on 
the most vitally important subjects. 

Thus the difference between the social rules which apply to the moral 
conduct of men and women is by no means a mere piece of unrighteous 
partiality. It rests on a solid basis, namely, the difference between the 
relation in which society at large stands to the two sexes, and the different 
degrees of power which it has over them. No doubt if the extreme views 
of women’s rights, which are advocated by some eminent persons, were 
ever to prevail ; if women were ever to cease to be dependent upon men 
for support and protection ; if they came to sustain public relations and 
characters, if they had professions, and sat in Parliament, and became 
merchants and landowners, they would acquire by that very fact as much 
liberty as to their morals, as men enjoy at present. If a man, for 
instance, made acquaintance, say with an eminent female barrister, living 
by herself in chambers in the Temple, he would associate with her on 
the same terms as with her male neighbours, and would no more think of 
asking the one than the other whether their moral conduct was always 
exactly what it ought to be. This is obvious, from the fact that in those 
walks of life where women are independent, and have quasi-public charac- 
ters, they stand on much the same footing as men. This is the real 
reason why the morals of actresses, and, in general, women who maintain 
themselves by their artistic powers, are under a less rigid censorship than 
those of the rest of the sex. They have an independent standing ground of 
their own. They can give something which the world likes to have, and 
cannot get elsewhere, namely, the pleasure cf hearing a fine voice, or sec~ 
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ing graceful gestures, and hence they can wring from the rest of the world a 
corresponding degree of liberty. Society may be right, or it may be 
wrong in the position which women hold. It may, and also it may not, be 
true that we should all be happier and better if women ceased to stand in 
that dependent relation to men which they occupy at present in all parts 
of the world; but so long as they do stand in that position, the world will 
be consistent in enforcing by inexorable sanctions a severe moral discipline 
upon them, and not upon men. 

The result of the whole is that those general social rules, compliance 
with which constitutes respectability, and which are so much complained of 
by writers like Mrs. Norton, cannot fairly be represented as grievances, 
except by persons who are prepared to go much further, and to apply the 
same name to one at least of the fundamental institutions of society itself, 
as it is constituted here, and in most other parts of the world. Beatrice 
Brook was wronged by the comparative social impunity extended to 
Treherne only upon the supposition that women in general are wronged by 
being treated on the assumption that men ought to do the work of the 
world, and women ought to keep house for them. Once admit this maxim 
as the general rule of life, subject to a very few exceptions of little import- 
ance, and the rest follows of course. 

The general question raised by Lost and Saved suggests two or three 
minor questions which are by no means without interest. In the first 
place, although we may not think that the authoress any more than her 
predecessors has convicted the world of absurdity or inconsistency, or 
that she has made the least step towards anything approaching to a 
suggestion of any sounder rules or principles than those which in fact 
prevail amongst us, it may be said, not quite without plausibility, that 
she, like many other writers, has put a momentary gloss on a very old, 
well-known, and important truth, which is not unfrequently forgotten 
—the truth, namely, that the opinion which other people have either of 
a man or woman is a very poor test indeed of the real worth of that man 
or woman. 

It is no difficult matter to put cases of people worthy of every kind 
of respect and admiration, who are nevertheless under circumstances in 
which the world at large will infallibly condemn, sometimes even punish, 
them. Overlook Miss Brook’s faults, and suppcse that she had been 
brought to the position in which she was placed quite innocently—as no 
doubt she might have been, for instance by a real marriage disavowed 
by Treherne and incapable of being proved by her, and contracted under 
circumstances which threw no discredit upon her—and there can be no 
doubt that her reputation would have suffered whilst his would have been 
but slightly affected. It is impossible to deny such a state of things might 
exist, and such storics as Lost and Saved no doubt set that admitted fact 
in a somewhat striking light; but what is the inference from this? That 
it is very cruel to form such opinions as are formed on such occasions, 
say, or rather insinuate, the authors of such tales, The reasons already 
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assigned show that the insinuation is not true. The true inference is 
that the opinions which society at large forms of its individual members 
are of necessity formed upon scanty and insufficient materials, and would 
properly be described as very unjust if the justice of an opinion implied 
its truth. They are in fact no more than guesses, which people are 
obliged to make for their own protection as well as they can, but which 
the subjects of them ought to disregard, or, at all events, to view with 
something very like indifference. Justice, in fact, is a quality not to be 
expected from society. It is not a judge and is not bound to be just, and 
it is therefore foolish to reproach it with injustice. The true inference 
from the sufferings of Miss Brook is, that a wise man or woman will do 
his or her best to cultivate a certain degree of thickness of skin, and to 
be as independent of their neighbours’ opinions as they can manage to 
be. No doubt the existing state of things makes it extremely hard 
for a woman to do this, and the effort to do it, especially if it is suc- 
cessful, will deprive her of some attractions, but this is an inevitable 
evil. The world is not so constituted that everybody can be happy under 
all circumstances; and almost all the nonsense that is talked proceeds 
from a tacit assumption that it is. A beautiful and attractive woman 
is perhaps the most attractive object in nature. She meets with a degree 
of attention, deference, flattery, and even of sincere and genuine homage, 
which to male observers seems enough to turn the strongest head, 
and to constitute the most intoxicating draught which can be offered to 
he lips of any human creature. This is very like investing one’s money 
in limited liability companies. You may and perhaps do get 20 per cent. 
for it, but you may wake up one morning and find yourself destitute. 
High interest, in enjoyment as well as in trade, means bad security, and 
Miss Brook, and other young women like her, hold their pleasure by the 
tenure of being at the mercy of the society which worships them. If the 
bargain suits both parties, there is no particuiar harm done. Miss Brook 
gets her incense, the world at large judges her conduct by a practical rule 
which gives a right result—say five times in seven—one of the unlucky 
chances falls to her. It is very proper that the rules of the game should 
be known, but the players must not want to draw stakes if the luck goes 
against them, and the bystanders, when asked to pity the losers, may be 
excused for saying that nobody forced them to try their luck. Those 
who associate with a small number of intimate friends will for the most 
part have their conduct fairly judged. If they allow their happiness to 
depend on the opinion of a large number, they allow it to depend on an 
opinion which must of necessity be formed on very imperfect materials. 
Another observation which such stories as Lost and Saved suggest 
arises from the common criticisms upon them. They are always attacked 
by the same thrust and defended by the same parry. What an immoral 
book this is, says the critic. I must paint the world as I find it, says the 
author. Yes, but you should not be prurient, says the critic. No mor 
I am, replies the author. The last issue—prurient or not prurient— 
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involves a different question in respect to every book concerning which it 
is raised, and need not be further noticed here. The other—the general 
question—whether such books as Lost and Saved are in their own nature 
objectionable, however well they may be executed, is one of wider 
interest, and calls for one or two observations which are frequently 
omitted in discussing it. In the first place it is perfectly clear that 
nothing but the most wretched prudery would describe as necessarily 
immoral a work of great genius—the Gidipus Rex, for instance—because 
it turned upon a revolting incident; but it is equally clear that the 
ordinary run of novels with a moral purpose have no claim at all to be 
judged on the principles which are proper in discussing the moral value 
of books of that order. They are almost universally pamphlets conceived 
from a sentimental instead of a dogmatic point of view. Such being their 
position, the true objection to them is not that the doctrine which their 
author means to insinuate would be immoral if it were advocated in ex- 
press words, but that by addressing the imagination instead of the reason 
they tend to set the mind as it were on a wrong scent—to draw it away 
from the broader and weightier matters of the moral law to dwell upon 
byways and exceptional cases, which to the great mass of mankind are 
not only not instructive, but positively injurious. Probably there are 
cases in which falsehood is justifiable, but if a man were to write a 
novel the point of which was to show what the cases are in which a 
good man or lovely woman was wrongfully punished for a laudable lie, 
it would be a very bad service to morality. The mind had much better 
be led into other paths. In the same way there may be cases in which 
the common rules as to the relations of the sexes do not apply, but it is 
not a wholesome thing to seek them out and dwell upon them. The 
objections, indeed, are stronger in this than in other cases of immorality, 
for reasons too obvious to mention. If such matters are to be discussed, 
they should be discussed in the most direct and abstract manner. A 
novelist, who is not a person of the highest genius, writing a work to last 
for all ages, should never forget the old motto—Virginibus puerisque. 











The Opera in 1833-1863. 


« Gone to the opera” is a very different thing now-a-days from what it 
was thirty years ago; and the season which has just closed suggests 
strange comparisons to those whose memories carry them back a little. 
It has seen two houses open four, and sometimes five, nights a weck. 
This, of itself, plainly marks the fact that the opera has ceased to be an 
aristocratic luxury, and has become a public entertainment. The change 
implies both gain and loss. The enormous diffusion of wealth, bringing 
with it not only an universal increase in expenditure, but also a more 
strenuous ambition in all classes to emulate the style of living and share 
the enjoyments of the Upper Ten, has crowded the stalls and boxes of the 
opera, and scattered tweed suits and wide-awakes over the Continent, in 
the persons of pleasure-seekers, who, in my young days, would have been 
seen in the gallery (if seen at the opera at all, which was rare), or.on the 
sands of Margate and the shingles of Brighton. 

Something of this change is due to a more diffused love of music and 
amore developed culture. There are still numbers who go to the opera 
because “society ” goes there, rather than because music has any charms 
for them. It is not every tweed suit which moves across the Prado, the 
Campagna, or the Graben, or languishes in picture-galleries and cathedrals, 
from any genuine impulse deeper than that of “following the fashion.” 
It was always so; it will be always so. Pleasure-seeking is a grim 
business to many ; and of all pleasures that of Art is the most commonly 
undertaken from a sense of duty. But although the opera is to a large 
class merely a place of parade, and would be deserted if music were its 
attraction, there is also a large and growing class to whom music is one of 
the highest enjoyments ; together, these classes make up a public, which 
can by no means be satisfied with a single theatre, open two or three 
nights a week. The aristocratic prestige has gone. The public insists on 
its amusement. It is as with the Grand Tour formerly performed by a 
few of the wealthy, now the holiday of professional men, Government 
clerks, and shopkeepers, great and small. In the old days there was a 
certain distinction attained by a visit to Paris or Florence, which is now 
secured only by an exploration of the Nile, or a flirtation with the 
Amazons of Dahomey. The Continent has become our watering-place ; 
the opera our amusement. There are those who deplore this change. 
People prone to exclusiveness (and it is whispered that the English are 
not always free from this tendency) regret the universal presence of 
Murray and the wide diffusion of the British accent; while those who 
are but moderately pleased at meeting their countrymen abroad (and I 
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have known it maintained that “the English one meets abroad” are not 
always fascinating) protest that the Continent is spoiled. Probably they 
think the opera ruined, now it is no longer exclusive. 

Ruined or not, it is certainly changed. I recall the days when it was 
almost a private affair, supported almost exclusively by subscription, and 
visited night after night by the same sets. In those glorious days (think 
of it, reader!) we could know the aristocracy (by sight and name), and 
impress country cousins with our terrible familiarity, as the occupants of 
box after box and stall after stall were glibly named. There were but 
two performances in each week—Tuesdays and Saturdays. <A short opera 
and a long ballet formed the regular bill of fare. Those were the days 
of ballet (which Iam happy to say is, at least for the present, dwindled 
to a divertissement, very little diverting), and a new dancer was as 
much canvassed as a new singer. And ye later glories, Taglioni, Ellsler, 
Cerito, ye were indeed worth talking about ! 

How modestly the bill of the day peeped forth under the piazza 
(and only there), challenging small attention from the passers-by, though 
it bore the names of Pasta, Ronzi di Begnis, Caradori, Blasis, Curioni, 
Donzelli, and others; names of magic power to me who used to pause 
before the dark and silent house, with curious glances at the groups of 
sallow foreigners lounging about, smoking cigarettes, impressing me with 
something of the mysterious charm felt in a half-empty theatre before the 
green curtain was raised, which was to open worlds of splendour to 
ravished eyes. I had occasionally tasted of operatic joys, and I read 
every bill with unspeakable longings, till I became as learned in musical 
celebrities as a reader of catalogues becomes in literature. 

Shall I ever again enjoy the opera asI enjoyed it then? My place 
was habitually in the gallery, which in those days was rarely filled. 
The servants of the nobility, a few foreigners (with an aroma of garlic), 
and a few lovers of music, were to be seen there; but the public never 
presented itself; the public never thought of the opera. Years rolled on, 
and the public began to overflow the gallery. To mect the increasing 
demand for places in all parts of the house “extra nights” were occa- 

sionally given on Thursdays. In time Thursdays became regular extra 
nights; then subscription nights; till now we have Mondays and Fridays 
added as extras; and this not in one house, but, since 1847, in two 
houses. 

Naturally, while such changes were in progress my beloved gallery 
could not remain unchanged. Instead of the cheap and certain seat, we 
had soon to struggle for a place at all, after waiting outside, under the 
piazza, for half an hour or more, and after a rush upstairs little less 
violent than the rush at the pit on Lind nights; only, as the gallery 
visitors were mostly men, the vehemence of the struggle was mitigated— 
for in screaming and crushing, women are terrible. ‘The first innovation 
of gallery stalls, depriving us of the two front rows for which we had gal- 
lantly waited and pushed, was received with grim disgust. Now there 
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are stalls at three different prices ; and there will probably soon cease 
to be a gallery; but as I never venture up so high now-a-days, I can 
hear of the change with great equanimity. The pit also, which used to 
be delightful, and magnificent in toilettes, when there were only three 
rows of stalls, has gradually diminished in space and splendour; and at 
Covent Garden five extra rows of stalls have been added since 1862—not 
by any means to the comfort of the visitors, since the rows have been 
brought closer together, and the skirts of the fair but irrational sex have 
to pass between them, as if through Caudine Forks. And where is Fops’ 
Alley, with its company of swells and senators, men of irreproachable 
(though slightly hideous) costume, and names famous through the land? 
Where is the once illustrious omnibus box, with its lorgnons turned upon 
wicked little danseuses ? where the grand company once resplendent in 
the first tier? On subscription nights a royal personage, or a great lady, 
may still be seen, no doubt; but one is never sure that the next box will 
not be occupied by a Jew money-lender and his Hebrew bride, or by 
foreign singers and their friends, or by gentlemen of the press and their 
friends, not to speak of the people who seem to have been “sent for.” 
This is a great affliction to those who go to the opera for the company, 
and who would like no “ nobodies ” (but themselves) to be present. 

Great also are the changes in the orchestra and on the stage. In my 
early days the orchestra, led by Spagnoletti, the first violin, was in no 
respect comparable to what it has become under Costa. It was poor and 
thin; but the chief performers stood on a sort of friendly footing with the 
audience, especially Lindley and Dragonetti, whose fine passages were 
always honoured with special plaudits. In another respect also it more 
than compensated for its comparative inferiority—I mean as an accom- 
paniment and sustainment of the singing: it never mercilessly drowned 
the singers, or forced them into the screams and shouts, as our present 
orchestra too uniformly does. Costa has reason to be proud of his band, 
and we have reason to be proud of Costa; but he has les défauts de ses 
qualités, and commits the very serious mistake of forgetting the singers. 
He should reflect that if it be glorious to have a giant's strength, it is 
tyrannous, except upon gigantic occasions, to use it like a giant. Let his 
overtures, marches, symphonies, and finales be as brilliant and as overpower- 
ing in sonority as he pleases; but let him remember that we pay our 
money to hear the singers, and not simply to see them waving their arms 
and opening their mouths. While I am objecting, I will also add that 
Costa not unfrequently so accelerates the time as to pass over the line 
which separates brio from vulgarity. 

The loss of the ballet would, to my taste, be a pure gain, since, in 
spite of the exceptional charms of a Taglioni, an Elssler, or a Cerito, any- 
thing more dreary or unmeaning than the eternal pirouettes and grimaces 
which were, and are, presented as dancing, cannot easily be matched. 
Decency apart, it is a pitiable spectacle. Not, however, to quarrel with 
the taste of others, and not to deny that many persons went to the theatre 
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mainly for the ballet, I submit that the old plan of separating the opera 
from the ballet was infinitely preferable to the modern French plan of 
thrusting ballet into opera, thus forcing us to have both, whether we like 
both or not. After an @dipus or an Agamemnon the Athenians might 
enjoy their satiric play ; as, after Othello or the School for Scandal, we 
have enjoyed a farce. In like manner, after an opera, those who enjoy 
the grimaces and distortions of modern ballet may stay till midnight 
contemplating such graces. But to lengthen out an opera by the in- 
congruous admixture of a divertissement, is like playing Box and Cox 
between the third and fourth acts of Othello. Shall we ever return to 
the old plan? 

My earliest recollections of the opera are of the days when Sontag was 
the madness of the hour—the Jenny Lind of an aristocratic public. But 
these memories are vague. Burningly vivid is the memory of Pasta, the 
unapproachable: she stands out, like Kean, Paganini, and Rachel, among 
my artistic experiences, as something quite special and unforgettable. 
Merely because he sang with her, I also remember Curioni, who, I fear, 
was a stick. It is with Grisi’s first season that my steady vision of the 
past begins: and what a succession of triumphs were those seasons in 
which she conquered and held her public, aided by Rubini, Tamburiui, 
and Lablache! Suffer me for a moment to call up those vanished images 
with which so many readers must connect enchanting memories. 

It was unfortunate for Grisi’s fame with the present generation that 
she continued on the stage many years after the glory of her voice and 
person had faded. She was to the last deservedly a great attraction ; no 
one could rival her in her own parts; and ‘old Grisi,” as she was half 
affectionately called, proved better worth seeing and hearing than the 
younger rivals who tried to wrest the sceptre from her. Nevertheless, 
it is only those who heard her between the years 1834 and 1844 who 
have a real conception of that matchless voice and superb beauty 
which placed her above all the operatic heroines of our time. There 
have been finer singers and greater actresses, but no one has been at once 
so beautiful and impassioned ; no one has united her excellences; no one 
has been so thoroughly satisfactory. Elvira, in J Puritani, has since been 
played by Persiani, Lind, and Bosio; nevertheless the opera has been a 
failure since Grisi ceased to play in it. The part of Lucrezia Borgia was 
written for Caroline Ungher; I saw her play it many times, and thought 
no one could surpass her in it; but when the opera was produced in 
London, I confessed that the feverish passion of Ungher was many 
degrees less admirable than the terrible beauty and large style of Grisi. 
Norma, Donna Anna, Semiramide, Nina, Norina—what visions they were! 

As an actress Grisi was not eminently intelligent ; but she was simpie 
and passionate ; she personated every part—spoke through it, felt through 
it, carried it directly home to your imagination, so that you never {tlt 
she was wearing a mask. Her effects were not produced by cleverly 
imagined details; her “business” was generally borrowed, or, when 
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invented, was not remarkable; but with the large simplicity of a few 
certain outlines she placed the character clearly before you. In comedy 
she was not refined, not intelligent, not coquettish, but joyous, hearty, 
beautifully free from vulgarity, native or affected. In tragedy she could 
abandon herself to impulse without ever becoming unbeautiful; and so 
genuine was the passion, that it moved you on the fiftieth night as on the 
first. The grand fury of Zucrezia, when the mask is torn from her face, 
and the sweep of terrible wrath when NVorma discovers her lover's faith- 
lessness, were like the great moments of Edmund Kean. 

Rubini, so indelibly associated with her, was a marvellous singer, and, 
until his failing voice made him resort to a provoking system of alternate 
shout and whisper, no such tenor wasto be heard. But as an actor he was 
null. He had no idea of costume, and was often saved from being “a guy ” 
only by his unaffected bearing. He had neither grace nor energy; moving 
about the stage with an indifference which was at times exasperating, and 
which you may now see reproduced in the dreary languor of Giuglini, without 
the compensating charms of voice and style. Rubini, in great moments, made 
his voice act for him; and I doubt whether Rachel herself ever threw 
more intense expression into a passage than Rubini threw into the curse 
in Zucia. AsI said, he was a consummate singer, and in grand bursts of 
bravura he carried us to the seventh heaven of rapture. Nevertheless, 
on the whole, I think Mario would have been preferred by most people, 
when Mario had learned to act, and had not lost his delicious voice. Te 
is undoubtedly the tenor to pair off with Grisi, for the rare union of 
qualities. So picturesque, so handsome, so graceful a tenor, who is also 
so admirable an actor, has not been seen ; and if he could never sing like 
Rubini, still one cannot imagine Rubini as Raoul, John of Leyden, or 
Gennaro satisfying the public which has seen Mario. - 

Tamburini was a very handsome man with a superb voice, and great 
power of florid execution. He was a capital favourite with the public, 
but I do not recall him with the same fervor as the others. His acting 
was animated and respectable, never above the line. In Assur and 
Fernando he was very fine. In Don Juan he was rather vulgar, and in 
Figaro fussy, not funny. The acting of Ronconi as far transcends the 
acting of Tamburini, as the singing of Tamburini transcended the singing 
of Ronconi. 

And what can be said of thee, incomparable Lablache? The simplest 
expression of opinion must sound like hyperbole to those who do not 
remember that unrivalled artist; while for those who do remember him, 
criticism, if it took the perverse form of objection, would seem like an 
insult. - Other singers have been admired; Lablache was loved. He was 
certainly one of the grandest-looking men ever seen, and had the most 
superb voice that has been heard in our time, so full, resonant, and equal, 
blending so perfectly with other voices, supporting them with firm staccato 
notes like the notes of an organ, and leading them like a clarion. Great 
in tragedy, and great in riotous humour, the grandeur and passion of the 
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one never prevented the most fanciful exaggeration in the other; and he 
had the immense superiority over Ronconi that his lazzi never descended 
to vulgarity. Ronconi, so fine in passionate scenes, is too apt, in farce, to 
seck laughter by means such as Wright at the Adeiphi found unhappily 
successful. Lablache never erred thus; a native refinement and a 
genuine humour always kept him within such limits as the most fastidious 
would fix. 

This remarkable quartette, the delight of the public for so many years, 
made ample amends for a thin orchestra, wretched chorus, and the worst 
possible stage decoration. We never thought of anything in those days 
but the music and the singers. Of late years we have had our attention 
claimed more by actors, spectacles, chorus, and orchestra, happy if we 
could now and then hear some good singing. Yet it is worthy of remark 
that in those days, when Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti were enchanting 
the audiences with music which is now acknowledged to have been music, 
the critics vociferously declaimed against it as trash—mere ear-catching 
frivolity. Little to the credit of critics is the fact that they set them- 
selves to oppose what is novel in Art, and always presuppose that what 
is popular must be worthless. Not in music alone, but in all the Arts, 
they reject what is new because it is new, that is to say, because it 
varies from the old forms which they have been accustomed to admire. 
Style always puts them out, until it has become classical. Individuality 
seems eccentricity. Instead of being grateful for novelty, they seem to 
resent it as an impertinence. At the present day it sounds strange to 
hear of the persistent opposition which resisted Beethoven, and of the 
scorn which saluted the genial inspiration of Rossini; yet nothing is more 
probable than that a new Beethoven and a new Rossini—men as original 
and individual—would be rejected to-morrow. I once heard an eminent 
musician candidly confess that he at first looked upon Rossini as destined 
to pass away with the hour; and he confessed this at a time when he had 
learned to regard Rossini as one of the greatest of musical writers. I, too, 
remember Rossini being decried because he was not Mozart or Haydn; 
while Bellini and Donizetti were spoken of with measureless contempt. 
To-day the men who sneered at these writers are sneering at Verdi: an 
inferior genius certainly, but still a writer who has the poetic gift of 
melody. Precisely because melody is not a thing of art, it is held cheap 
by the critics. Fortunately, the public rectifies this error ; and among 
the probable advantages which will result from the democratization of the 
opera is that of a greater chance, because a wider ficld, for composers; the 
prejudices of connoisseurs are less influential when there is a large public 
to whom the composer can appeal. The public judges with its ears, and 
not according to critical canons; if music moves and delights us, we are 
very tolerant of outraged orthodoxies;. and although it is true that the 
mass of men are by no means exquisite in taste, it is also true that among 
the mass there are all degrees; and, therefore, when a man of genius can 
present his work to a crowd, all who in that crowd have any real affinity 
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with the work will welcome it. Against a closed corporation it is hopeless 
to struggle; from an audience of critics, no novel work could hope for 
recognition. When the public has accepted the work, and the cultivated 
connoisseurs have assigned its rank, then the critics will enlarge their 
canons for ifs reception. It is thus that Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti 
have triumphed over opposition. There is, of course, much to be said on 
the other side, especially as to the exclusion of noble music, owing to the 
impatience of the uneducated ear. A more refined sensibility would 
assuredly banish Flotow, and welcome Gliick; would care less for La 
Traviata, and more for Fidelio; it would also be less tolerant of vulgar 
attractions in the shape of spectacle. But this one must hope will come. 
The public taste has already been greatly elevated ; and just as the desire 
for reading, which is at first stimulated by trashy novels, rises at last into 
a sensibility for higher literature, so we may hope that the delight in 
music of a lower order may be the foundation of a genuine delight in the 
highest. 

It must be confessed, however, that just now the changes are taking 
adangerous direction. Partly from inherent, and partly from accidental 
causes, the musical element of opera has become more and more subordi- 
nate to the dramatic; and, as a natural degradation, the dramatic element 
has all over Europe succumbed more and more to the theatrical element. 
The drama was first stripped of its poetry and character, in favour of 
prose and situation. It rapidly passed to spectacle and “ sensation scenes.” 
The ideal was replaced by the domestic. Comedy gave way to farce and 
extravaganza. ‘The audiences became more numerous, and arts which 
delight the mob were found both easier to present, and more attractive 
when presented. This also has been the course of opera ; the theatrical 
element has gained predominance. Melody is to opera what poetry is to 
the drama; in proportion as this, the highest source of enjoyment, is 
weak and tentative, the lower sources are invoked ; and the composer who 
fecls himself deficient in grace and beauty, relies on his “treatment” of 
the orchestra, the piquancy of his ballet, or the tempest of his climaxes. 
In lien of a lyric to touch the feelings, he presents us with a procession 
of vast splendour. Instead of expressing musical emotions, he is inge- 
nious in expressing meanings : as if the end and aim of opera were to make 
musical phrases follow closely the various meanings of the words. The 
climax of this error is seen in the theory and later operas of Wagner ; and 
it may be lucky that such a reductio ad absurdum has so soon been 
achieved. Let any one hear Lohengrin and La Gazza Ladra on two 
consecutive nights, and decide between Meaning and Melody! 

The accidental causes to which allusion was just made are chiefly the 
absence of melodists and the influence of Meyerbeer. Germany has no 
melodist at present. Italy has one in Verdi; but his limited, vehement, 
feverish, and careless genius is on the whole disastrous, not simply from 
its ruinous effect on singers, but also from its giving opera a markedly 
melodramatic tendency. THis operas are French plays set to music. I do 
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not refer to the fact that several of them are actual versions of dramas; 
but to the more significant fact that all of them are animated with the 
feverish, exaggerated, unlovely spirit which reigns on the stages of the 
Boulevards. Verdi has no comedy, not even a smile; he has little grace, 
and his tenderness is apt to be bitter. His passion is mostly querulous, 
screaming, ignoble. He is a noisy and fatiguing writer; but young 
Italy applauds him, and Europe accepts him because of a real vein of 
melody. 

The immense talent of Meyerbeer has enabled him to establish a 
new kind of musical entertainment, containing, it must be confessed, much 
less of the musical than the theatrical, but combined with a skill which 
is irresistible. As a variety his operas are welcome. If one could hear 
them occasionally after Mozart, Gliick, Rossini, and the rest, they would 
be delightful; but unhappily their great attractiveness to the mass gives 
them a fatal eminence ; and “ grand opera” threatens to drive musical 
opera from the stage. The danger can only be averted by the fortunate 
appearance of several fine singers. Mozart and Rossini wrote for accom- 
plished vocalists, and their works cannot effectively be given by crude 
executants, Rachel revived the classic drama of France, and arrested the 
dangerous tendencies of the romantic drama for atime. In like manner 
a Grisi or Rubini, adequately supported, will revive the musical drama. 
The success of Patti has given us Jl Barbiere and La Gazza Ladra, 
L’Elisir and Don Pasquale, operas which cannot be effective with 
Screamers and bawlers. One or two more lucky chances, and Covent 
Garden will be able to revive operas which depend more on their music 
than on their accessories. 

Without taking a despondent view one is, however, forced to confess 
that, as regards singers, the present condition of our operatic houses is far 
from hopeful. We have had some great artists; but the breaches of Time 
are becoming noticeable, and the young aspirants promise little. Look at 
Covent Garden. It has three splendid ruins in Mario, Ronconi, and 
Formes. They exist in virtue of their reputation. They have ceased to 
count as singers. Mario, graceful, charming, and passionate as an actor, 
may still be seen and heard with pleasure in light parts—Almaviva, for 
instance, or the Duke in Rigoletto, or Lionel in Marta—though one is 
always trembling lest his voice should entirely give way. Ronconi, also a 
wonderful actor, is worth seeing for the sake of his passion and grotesque- 
ness, but his singing hardly rises now above that of a vaudeville singer— 
out of tune. Formes has become so wretchedly uncertain as to give more 
pain than pleasure. Yet, who are to replace these? If the “ old guard” 
is invalided, where are the new recruits? Naudin is not the tenor to 
replace Mario; Ciampi cannot be offered for Ronconi; and Obin fuiled to 
hold the place of Formes. The prospect is not encouraging. Tamberlik 
remains, with all his fervour, but with the bloom of his voice passed 
away. Faure is the only male artist on whom we can confidcutly count; 
* he is the best baritone in his way since Tamburini. 
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With the prime donne the prospect is more radiant. Patti is deservedly 
a great favourite, and is very young. She continues steadily improving, 
every fresh character being a fresh triumph. For light sparkling music 
and coquettish comedy she is exquisitely endowed. Her veice is not of 
the mest charming timbre, but it is extensive in compass, delicately 
flexible, and well under control. Her acting is full of intelligence and 
charm. But Nature has emphatically excluded her from the great parts 
of serious opera; and the repertory of Grisi calls for another artist: this 
will assuredly not be Mdile. Fricti; is there any hope of its being 
Mdlle. Lucca? I fear not. Her success in Les Huguenots was certainly 
great enough to make us look forward with some interest to her future 
career, but at present she has almost everything to learn. Her voice is 
penetrating and metallic, not sympathetic, yet its ringing ¢clat seems to 
delight the public. Her acting is at present in a lamentable state o1 
amateurishness ; lamentable, not because she is stiff and awkward, defects 
which practice may remove, but because she is so utterly insensible, her 
face during the tempest of emotion being quite immovable. No, the only 
successor to Grisi at present acceptable is Titiens, and she is not at 
Covent Garden. 

There is no denying that whatever inferiority in other respects may be 
assigned to Her Majesty’s Theatre, the superiority in singers and in enter- 
prise belongs to it. ‘Titiens, Alboni, Trebelli, Santley, Giuglini, and 
Sims Reeves have made the theatre a formidable rival. Then, too, the 
manager, though he has failed to make good his promises, has at least 
produced two new operas, Wiccold de’ Lapi, which was a failure, and 
Faust, an immense success. He has also revived Oberon, and given us 
Don Giovanni and Le Nozze. Altogether lovers of music cannot com- 
plain this year of deficient variety or interest in the works presented at 
both houses. If promises on both sides have been less rigidly adhered to 
than subscribers may approve, and if the caprices of singers have thwarted 
the intentions of managers, still the works actually produced have been 
such as to make a goodly show. At Covent Garden we have had nine- 
teen, by Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, Auber, Meyerbeer, 
Flotow, and Gounod—namely, Don Giovanni, Guillaume Tell, Ll Bar- 
biere, La Gazza Ladra, I Puritani, Norma, La Sonnambula, Don Pas- 
quale, L’Elisir d Amore, La Figlia, Rigoletto, La Traviata, Il Trovatore, 
Masaniello, Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, Robert le Diable, Marta, and 
Faust. We have not heard Otello, Orfeo, Fra Diavolo, L’ Etoile du Nord, 
and Verdi's last work, La Forza del Destino ; and—for which we may be 
thankful—M. Flotow’s Stradella. Surely, when the desire for novelty 
is so great that even M. Flotow’s works are dragged forward, it would 
be worth a manager’s while to venture on those noble operas of Gliick, 
now only to be heard in Berlin? At Her Majesty’s Opera we have had 


fewer operas, only fifteen; in twelve of which Titiens has performed. 
These operas have been by Mozart, Weber, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Verdi, Meyerbeer, Schirra, and Gounod—namely, Jl Don Giovanni, Le 
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Nozze, Oberon, Il Barbiere, Norma, I Puritani, Lucia, Lucretia di 
Borgia, La Figlia, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Il Ballo in Maschera, Les 
Huguenots, Niccold de’ Lapi,and Faust. Of the new singers who appeared 
during the season, only Mdlle. Artot can be considered an acquisition. 

The one musical event of the season has been the production of Faust, 
In the present condition of the musical drama this opera is, excusably, 
somewhat overwelcomed; but, allowing critical severity to make what 
deductions it pleases, and M. Gounod’s rank among composers to be hotly 
disputed, no one will deny that it is an opera of rare ability and interest. 
Popular it is, and must be; the intense suggestiveness of its subject, and 
the brilliancy of its treatment, are certain to delight the public. Unlike 
all other grand operas, it is uninterruptedly engaging; and for four hours 
holds us without a moment’s weariness. I do not deny that there is much 
to be desired, nor will I affirm that it ever rises to the “ height of its high 
argument ;” but it is very interesting, and at times very seductive. 
Considering how much of its effect is derived from approximating to 
Goethe’s matchless poem, one cannot but regret that the composer was 
not aided by more intelligent librettists, who would have seen that their 
commonplace stage-carpentry was a poor substitute for the conceptions 
of genius. 

The first act is the weakest—is, indeed, very weak. Its adequate 
treatment requiresa Beethoven. He alone, of all known composers, would 
have been equal to the mysterious sadness, and the noble anguish, of 
Faust’s soliloquy ; and he, assuredly, would have grappled with those 
scenes which M. Gounod has wisely evaded—scenes which, though 
perilous, offer splendid scope to a composer: I mean the appearance of the 
Spirit, in his garment of flame, uttering those crushing words of scorn :— 


“Du gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst 
Nicht mir!” 


and the Easter Hymn breaking in upon Faust’s despair, very inadequately 
replaced by the chorus of peasants. Throughout this act M. Gounod is 
vague and tentative. Even Mephistopheles, who has afterwards a marked 
individuality, is here without character. 

The second act opens with the Kermesse, and its joyous strains leaping 
from group to group; the old men’s chorus especially being very piquant, 
and having much of the character of our old English melodies. Masterly is 
the skill with which the various motives are wrought together at the close. 
It is a pity that the fine opportunity of Auerbach’s cellar, so admirably 
seized by Prince Radzivil, in his felicitously characteristic music to 
Goethe’s Faust, should have been evaded by M. Gounod. Meyerbeer 
would certainly not have given up such a chance of representing the 
mirth of vulgar sots, and the irony of the Flea-song. M. Gounod 
replaces it by the characterless music of Wagner, and the mediocre 
Dio del? or. He is, however, singularly successful in the delightful waltz- 
chorus, and the delicious phrase, only too provokingly brief, with which 
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Margaret crosses the stage—both belonging to his finest inspirations. 
Altogether the act is delightful. In point of effect few things are finer 
than the scene in which the students subdue Mephistopheles, by pre- 
senting the crosses of their swords—-a scene superbly declaimed by 
Santley, and finely acted by Faure. But its position betrays an imperfect 
sense of construction: the curtain ought to fall on such a climax as that; 
or, if the composer chose another climax, there was one at hand in the 
exit of Margaret after rejecting Faust’s advances; this would have been 
a climax not less poetical than the scene with the crosses was theatrical ; 
it would have left the emotions tremulous with poetic suggestions. 
Instead of this, the effect of Margaret's appearance is blurred by the 
commonplace and ineffective resumption of the waltz and chorus, which 
is no climax at all. 

The third act is very effective. Tow much of its effect is due to 
Goethe’s incomparable love-scene, it would be difficult to say; when 
Faust is played as a drama, the scene has a witchery surpassing all other 
love-scenes on the stage; and it is followed pretty closely in the opera. 
The opening air for Siebel is pretty, but commonplace ; and the tenor 
air, Salve ! dimora pura, betrays the composer’s melodic poverty; it is a 
mere feeling about for melody, with one or two sweet phrases. Then 
comes the ballad of the King of Thule, a ballad already so set that a 
composer might well feel uncomfortable in re-setting it. M. Gounod has 
given it a touching quaintness and monotony. The casket scene was a 
fine opportunity, but has not been adequately rendered. The quartette 
which follows is broken and tentative: one longs for a gush of Italian 
largo and fervour. A similar defect, though less in degree, strikes me in 
the love-duet which succeeds; and most people will find it difficult to 
understand how any critic could place this duet above the great duet in 
Les Huguenots, on which it is founded. The difference may be illustrated 
by this, that after the passionate scene with Raoul and Valentine, any- 
thing else would be an anti-climax; whereas after the scene with Faust 
and Gretchen, comes the sweet close of Gretchen at her casement in the 
moonlight, confiding the thoughts of her young love to the quiet air,— 
and this without an anti-climax. 

Whoever considers the separate pieces of this act, and remembers the 
charming effect which it produces as a whole, will see that a delicate 
problem in operatic art is before him. Separately, none of the pieces 
rouse much enthusiasm ; yet the whole act steeps us in delicious languor. 
This is greatly due to the poet who conceived the scene; but it is also 
ue to the felicity with which the dramatic feeling is kept up, and the 
skilful blending of the various emotions. 

The fourth act is artfully contrasted with this quiet love-scene. It 
opens rather feebly, but the spirit-stirring chorus of returned soldiers, 
commonplace in motive, yet admirably treated, the devilish serenade sung 
by Mephisto—perhaps the most original bit in the opera—the trio which 
suceceds, and the death of Valentine, are the writing of a master; and 
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even finer in composition is the cathedral scene, with its contrasts of 
solemn gloom and agonized despair. The music of Gretchen might have 
been more passionate and pathetic; but the effect of the grim tempter 
desolating her soul with menaces is finely contrasted with the pealing 
organ and the chanting monks. 

The opening of the fifth act—to judge from the score—is judiciously 
omitted in London; and we have only the brief passionate scene in the 
prison, with its triumphant climax, the sweep of which, when Titiens 
sings it, is irresistible. Nothing is tolerable after such a climax. Goethie 
felt that the poem should close with Gretchen’s appealing cry. Instead of 
this poetic, dramatic, and musical close—thoroughly satisfying to the 
mind—M. Gounod has consented to a vulgar bit of stage-carpentry which 
parodies a well-known picture; as if no one would believe that the poor 
little Gretchen was saved, unless they witnessed her ascent to heaven alter 
the manner of the last scene in a pantomime. 

Having thus briefly indicated an opinion of the several acts, I will 
eonfess that my first hearing of the opera was a great disappointment. 
The music had been over-praised, and expectations were raised which 
could not be gratified. ‘The obvious poverty in melodic invention, and 
the absence of any marked novelty in the forms—which were but too 
plainly founded on those of Meyerbeer, with snatches of Schumann and 
Mendelssohn—made it difficult for me to understand the praise I had read. 
It is true that I heard it under the disadvantages of the coarse execution 
of Her Majesty’s chorus and orchestra, where the tyranny of the wind 
instruments, especially the brass, at times became painful; nevertheless, 
making every allowance for execution, it still seemed to me that Gounod 
was only a younger brother of Meyerbeer ; and hearing La Gazza Ladra 
and L’Elisir after Faust, was like hearing fine compositions after a 
brilliant improvisation. On a second hearing—this time at Covent 
Garden—my expectations having been lowered, the pleasure was greater ; 
on a third hearing this pleasure was increased; but familiarity with the 
music on the piano has not substantially altered my first impression. 
Without rising to the height of Meyerbeer’s best moments, the opera 
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is more uniformly agreeable. 

With regard to the execution, at neither house was it satisfactory. 
The beauty and skill of the “ mounting” at Covent Garden were indeed 
rare; but, except Mephisto, the principal parts were very inefficiently 
presented. A more fatally uninteresting Margaret could hardly have 
been chosen. That Madame Miolan Carvalho was the “ original” heroine 
may, to some minds, be a fact of peculiar value; but it in nowise modifies 
the painfully prosaic and lifeless picture she presented. Her highly 
finished vocalization, admirable as it undoubtedly is, could not make 
amends for her person and manner, especially when her reedy soprano tones 
had to bear comparison with the magnificent voice and energy of Titiens, 
who, in the leaping, clamorous exultation of the finale, was like one trans- 
figured by passion. Titiens is certainly not so accomplished a vocalist ; 
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but in every other respect her Gretchen was incomparably superior. 
Tamberlik was perhaps never heard to less advantage than in Faust, the 
music lying unfortunately for his voice, and being ill adapted to his fervid 
style. Those who admire Giuglini would of course admire his Faust; to 


me he is the most uninteresting of tenors. Graziani’s noble voice is 
unhappily accompanied with an amount of histrionic intelligence on a 
level with that of Giuglini; and-he was consequently far below Santley in 
the part of Valentine. The Mephistopheles of Faure was as admirable as 
that of Gassier was mistaken. Faure knew very well that the Tempter 
was not to be played as a fat, impudent, good-natured pimp. Costa’s 
band—when it did not drown the voices—was everything that could be 
wished; Arditi’s band was not by any means what could be wished, even 
when it did not drown the voices. 

Such was the season of 1863. One cannot conscientiously call it a 
brilliant season, nor can one, without large hopefulness, see in it the pro- 
spect of a return of that splendid epoch when Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and 
Lablache held us under a spell; nor indeed of that epoch, less removed, 
when Grisi, Alboni, Mario, Ronconi, and Formes, made Covent Garden 
triumphant. Yet I would fain look upon the present as a transition-stage, 
and hope that the immense stimulus given both to composers and singers 
by the universally diffused taste for opera may restore the vanished 
splendours of the past. If this is to be, it must be by subduing the 
present fatal tendency towards theatrical encroachment on the musical 
element. The supremacy of music, and in music of melody, must once 
more be recognized, unless opera is to be dragged down to a spectacle, 
This will also restore singing to its rightful place; and we shall have less 
bawling and screaming substituted for vocalization. No one who has 
recently undergone operatic performances in Italy will doubt whither the 
present style is rapidly tending. Is it the degradation of inevitable 
decay ? Is it the transition to a new and higher life? 
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Contemporary Ftalian Pocts, 
No. 1.—GIovaNnnI PRATI. 


Tus little village of Dasindo, in that wild and beautiful district of the 
Italian Tyrol called Le Giudicarie, was the birth-place of Giovanni Prati, 
whose name holds a very prominent place, and twenty years ago occupied 
one still more striking, on the list of Italy’s living poets. 

He comes of the gentle blood of the family det Prati, whose ancestral 
house, reduced within not very many years to ruins, stands, to use the 
words of a note to one of his poems, “in a small meadow, whose wild- 
flowers are watered by the lonely little river Sarca, which crosses it to 
bathe the desolate walls.” 

In that quiet country house, which the poct in his manhood was 
destined to see changed to a dismal deserted shell by fire, he was born on 
the 15th of January, 1815; and there, hedged in by the old-world 
ruralities of an out-of-the-way district, among a loving and numerous 
home circle, his boyish mind and body healthily. expanded, gathering 
strength and thoughtfulness from the grandly picturesque scenes amid 
which he dwelt, and which, both as child and man, he loved with pas- 
sionate exclusiveness. 

The first year of Prati’s life was that which saw the dissolution of the 
kingdom of Italy, and the subjection of Trent and the Italian Tyrol to the 
iron gripe of Austria. His family were staunch Napoleonists, and, as may 
be supposed, an indignant hatred for his country’s new masters and 
oppressors early took root in the child’s heart. The story goes that it 
was the false report of Silvio Pellico’s death in the dreary dungeon of 
Spielberg, which flew through Italy when the poet was yet almost a baby, 
that first called his patriotism up in arms ; for, asking his father who this 
Silvio was, and what he had done that everybody was sorry for him, and 
being told that he was a good and wise man who had tried to free his 
country, he innocently inquired if “loving one’s country could be a 
crime?” and then and there received his first lesson in the political faith 
of his after life. 

Prati was sent to school at Trent, from whence he only returned home 
every year for an autumn holiday of a few weeks. He was a quict, 
studious boy of far more than average capacity for learning; and when 
the vintage months brought him home laden with prizes for study and 
good conduct, he would pass his time in long mountain rambles, with 
fowling-piece and knapsack, very sparely furnished with money indeed, 
but always containing a well-thumbed Dante, and a tattered copy of 
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Plutarch’s Lives. Thus equipped, he delighted in clambering to the 
highest peaks of that mountain region; often spending the nights at the 
remote summer-huts of the herdsmen in the highest pastures, where he 
frequently paid for his humble board and lodging with the produce of his 
day’s sport; storing his memory with snatches of the rude legends and 
superstitions so rife among his hosts. He met, too, in these early years, 
with a most remarkable amount of perilous accidents, which had no doubt 
their share in shadowing his mind with a certain morbid notion of fatality 
and predestined sorrow, which shows through all his healthier poetry. A 
fall from horseback down a precipice; the breaking of the ice on which 
he was skating ; the bursting of his gun; and a stab in the arm intended 
by an enraged peasant for a fellow boor, at a village festival, are among 
his narrow escapes. 

At fifteen Prati left the school at Trent, where he had achieved a 
juvenile celebrity by his classical knowledge and his fluent writing of 
Latin, and went, in 1830, to the University of Padua to study the law, 
which, as it seems, he never practised; although in the year 1834 he 
took his degree as doctor in utroque jure. 

It was while at the university that Prati reaped his first laurels as a 
poet, by the lyrical improvisations which were the delight of a company 
of his fellow-students, who were wont to pass away the sultry summer 
nights in open-air instrumental concerts, sometimes in the country, some- 
times beneath the windows of the city belles. 

Scarcely returned home from the university in 1834, Prati made a 
love-marriage, when yet only nineteen, with his beautiful play-fellow Elisa 
Bassi, a young lady of Trent, of his own age. Of three children who were 
born to him within the next five years, one little girl, Ersilia, alone sur- 
vives. The other two, with their fair young mother, before the close of 
1839, were laid at rest in the Campo Santo of Dasindo. 

Flying from the insupportable memories of his old home, the widower 
again went back to Padua, and there, urged by his friends to strive against 
the intellectual apathy which was gaining upon him, he composed and 
published Edmenegarda, his first work of any considerable length, and 
one that, by its somewhat Byronian sentiment and melancholy grace, 
kindled a veritable passion of enthusiasm throughout “ Young Italy.” 
The story is one of marriage-ties betrayed by a heroine, less guilty than 
unfortunate, to follow a totally unwerthy seducer. The incidents of the 
tale are in great part true, and the fair frail heroine was no other than 
the sister of the noble Venetian patriot, Daniel Manin. The betrayed 
husband is represented in the poem as an Englishman, but this is a mere 
poetical fiction. 

The matter and the manner of this eloquent blank verse love-tale of 
modern life were totally new to the passionate young readers of the Penin- 
sula, accustomed to sate their poctic hunger with the husks of worn-out 
classicism. Prati grew famous on the strength of this his first work, pub- 
lished in 1840, ‘Two years later he went, surrounded by the nimbus of 
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his new popularity, to live at Milan, where he speedily published three 
more volumes, containing his Lyrical Poems, Poems for the People, 
and Ballads. Among this collection may be found some of the best 
and most original of his works, although here and there one can hardly 
help tracing a flavour of imitation, as in Za Fuga, and Ruello, to 
Biirger’s Lenore; and in one or two of the ballads, to the more fantastic 
poems of Sir Walter Scott. 

In 1848, the poet quitted Milan for Turin. Austria was already 
looking aslant with a jealous eye at his literary success, and he justified 
her suspicions by making his début at Turin in some fine and spirited 
verses, entitled Lines written to the Order of King Charles Albert, in 
1843. They were to have been set to music and sung on some public 
occasion, but were found to contain such a rouse to the national feeling of 
Italy, that the performance had the honour of being prohibited by more 
than one diplomatic protest. 

In the same year came out Prati’s only prose work, the Letters to 
Mary. It consisted of a series of quaint and graceful art-criticisms, in 
which many trace a far-away likeness to some passages of Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey. 

Two new series of poems came out in the following year, 1844: 
Memories and Tears—a sort of Italian In Afemoriam—and New Poems, 
dedicated to his just widowed mother. He returned in the same year to 
Dasindo, where he lived for awhile with her in close retirement, till 
hunted thence by new misfortunes. Within a few months, he saw his dear 
old home destroyed by fire, his mother laid in the grave, and a beloved 
brother stabbed to death, while trying to separate two villagers engaged in 
a mortal quarrel. 

Stunned by these sorrows, Prati removed to Venice ; and, in 1847, 
published at Padua two volumes of Solitary Rambles, comprising a number 
of lyrics which contain some of his saddest and sweetest snatches of 
melody. The poet flung himself with heart and soul into the revolution 
of 1848, when his Political Poems were chiefly written. He was, with 
so many other Italian patriots, a staunch believer till the last possible 
moment in the slippery promises of Pio Nono, and a strong constitu- 
tionalist, and admirer of the luckless Charles Albert. These political 
sentiments won him small favour among the hot-blooded Venetian repub- 
licans, even though he had but just escaped from the exile and fever of 
an Austrian dungeon, where he had been confined for months. Neither 
in Tuscany, where Guerazzi and Montanelli were hoisting the cap of 
liberty in 1849, did Prati meet with a more cordial reception. Narrow 
party-spirit, in those stormy days, stigmatized him as a man “sold to 
Piedmontese influence ;” and, saddened and disgusted, he was fain to 
leave Florence, and make his way to Turin, where his home has since been 
fixed. 

The Political Poems contain more than one noble prophecy of the 
glories which now shine on his regenerated country, though then only 
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seen dimly through the disastrous blood-mist of 1849. Rodolfo, a poem 
published a year or two later, portraying the adventures of a sort of 
Italian Don Juan of improved morals, has also a political colouring, as 
has his latest production of any great length, Ariberto, which numbers 
King Bomba and Cardinal Antonelli among its dramatis persone, and 
carries its hero from Marsala to Palermo, in the victorious wake of Gari- 
baldi. Besides these works, the few last years have given birth to The 
Court of Riga, Satan and the Graces, and, in 1855, a variety of minor 
poems. 

A complete edition of Prati’s works, including some hitherto unpub- 
lished poems, is in course of publication in parts, and will be completed, 
in from eight to ten volumes, in the course of next year, at Milan. 

As a follower (though by no means a servile one) of Manzoni, and as 
one of the most successful engrafters of the romantic and fantastic ballad 
on the poetic literature of his country, Giovanni Prati’s poetry has achieved 
a wide and well-deserved celebrity; and the lash of his satire, falling on 
the loose living of many of the Roman priesthood, has won for his works 
the distinction of the Index Expurgatorius, and from St. Peter’s throne a 


threat of excommunication. 

The following specimens are selected for translation from Prati’s poems, 
as giving an idea of his different manners. They are necessarily chosen 
from among the shorter pieces, in order to present each specimen entire to 


the reader, and are rendered with strict fidelity not only to the sense, but 
to the rhyme and metre; although no small portion of the music and 
rhythm, of which Prati is avowedly a most skilful master, must needs 
evaporate in the translating :— 


KING ALBOIN’S BANQUET. 


King Alboin’s mighty halls are ringing 

With rebecks loud, and voices singing. 

From all the realm the peers are met ; 
And proudly set. 

With glistening gems and golden sheen, 

—The banquet’s glory and its queen— 

Smiling beyond her wont, sits there 
Rosmunda fair, 

Red in the circling goblets shine 

Rich foaming draughts of rarest wine. 

Men’s wits are lost in cloudy mazes ; 
While fiercely blazes 

The King’s dark eye with evil light, 

Like his own dagger sharp and bright: 

While harsh rude laughter from the crowd 
Bursts long and loud. 

They mocked this lovely land, deflowered 

And wasted by their conquering sword. 

They praised the wealth of vines which vest 
Each hill’s green breast ; 
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And for these peerless dames of ours, 

The dastards call them fragile flowers, 

Gay, stately, fair, but prone to fall— 
Slaves, one and all! 


Mid that vile orgie’s ribald tide 

Hosmunda sate, perchance and sighed ; 

She, not yet dragged by deeds of evil 
Down to their level. 


“Prinees and barons! Page and squire! 
There sits my fairest heart’s desire,” 
(Thus, drunk alike with wine and sin, 

Quoth Alboin.) 


*‘Y.ook on this lady near my throne, 
So gay, so proud, so all my own. 
’Fore God! she’s of my diadem 

The truest gem! 

“Tove! wilt thou gold-wrought garments wear? 
Wilt have three hundred feasts a year? 
This Italy’s a wealthy mine. 

Speak! All is thine! 

“But, that my chiefs may tune thy praise 
When home returned, in fitting lays, 
And night and day breed envious strife 

In maid and wife, 


“Thy gifts and graces I’ll unfold. 


Thou’rt soft of heart, Mass Robert told 
The world ere now. Thou’rt chaste as snow; 
I say ’tis so! 
“With thy lithe shape and step of air, 
All men can see that thou art fair. 
Now, prove, Rosmunda, that thou art 
Of fearless heart.” 


Then, to her hand, with red wine full, 

He held her father’s naked skull, 

Sneering, “ Take this, and never shrink! 
Rosmunda, drink ! 

“For me his blood! My wine for thee: 
Such, fairest love, is destiny. 

Thou kissedst him in dying pain, 
Kiss him again ! 

“ And thou, all hail! King Cunimond, 
Who comest from the world beyond, 
Unfleshed, my household joys to view, 

Kiss thy child too!” 
The mockery of their drunken lord 
Woke hellish plaudits round the board. 
“Welcome, King Cunimond,” they said, 
“Where hast thou stayed ?” 

“What! ne’er a hand-grip to thine host! 
By heaven! how now? thine eyes are lost, 
Sce, too, Rome’s desecrated son! 

Hair thou hast none! 
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“Speak, long lost warrior! Cousin King!” 
The monarch cried, “what news dost bring 
From the next world? I pray thee show— 

Thou’rt sure to know— 

“Tf we, in peace and full-fed cheer, 
Shall hold thy realm for many a year 
And for what price may God decree 

Thy crown to me? 

“Thou eycless guest, so white and still! 
Kiss the sweet rose that’s near me still. 
Lo! how she waits thy fond embrace 

With ash-pale face.” 
Such words the drunken monarch saying, 
With the white skull sate grimly playing. 
Then thrust it in her hand, who cried, 
Shuddering aside, 

“Told, Alboin! Hold! so dread a sign 
Thou dar’st not ask from lips of mine!” 

“ Drink, woman, without more ado! 

I will it so!” 
She drank; but in her burning gaze 
Was writ, “ The vengeance but delays. 
Thou Lombard king! those veins of thine 
Shall pour my wine!” 
A year since that high feast is flown. 
Deep sleeps the drunken king, alone. 
Rosmunda on her chamber-sill 
Stands mute and still. 
There, with a fair-faced warrior bold, 
The deed of blood is bought and sold; 
And hark! at dawn, a touch, no more, 
Sounds on the door. 

“Thou, Almachild! What tidings? Speak!” 

“A dead man’s rest is hard to break!” 
Then, the rude helm which shadowed low 

Her champion’s brow 
She raised, and, “ Sweetest love,’ quoth she, 

“This crown far better graces thee. 

’Twas dark with crime; wipe off the stain. 
: Kiss me and reign! ” 


Such is the tale. If wild and strange, 
The rugged truth I may not change. 
When Italy i’ th’ age of force 
Was put to nurse, 
Right many were such deeds of crime; 
3ut in our smoother, wiser time 
Less savage are our feasts, our lives, 
Our men—and wives! 
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THE SPY. 

(From Poems for the People.) 
With downcast eyclids, with hungry ear, 
Thou dogg’st me, shadow! near and more near. 
I greet a comrade, and straight I feel 
Thy stealthy presence, close at my heel, 
Villain, I shudder as thou com’st nigh! 

Thou art a spy! 


But when thou eatest the bread whose winning 

Costs thee this lifetime of abject sinning, 

Stands not the spectre of treachery there, 

Frowning beside thee? Dost thou not fear? 

Villain! I shudder as thou com’st nigh! 
Thou art a spy! 

The sun should yield thee no cheering beam; 

No man should call thee more by thy name, 

But by that other which doth bespread 

Thine unblest table with shame, and bread, 

Villain! I shudder as thou com’st nigh! 

Thou art a spy! 

My heart has pity, ay, on the thief; 

It gives lost woman a tear of grief; 

Nay, o’er-the murderer in gyve and chain 

Some furtive token it sheds of pain. 

But thou !——TI shudder as thou com’st nigh. 
Thou art a spy! 


Hence with thee, villain! Slouch thy hat low; 

Wrap thy cloak tighter round thee, and go! 

And if one moment these words of mine 

Weigh down thy spirit, seek out some shrine, 

And sob, “God help me!” and wait and cry, 
“Tam a spy!” 


There only, kneeling low at that throne, 
Pardon may visit sin like thine own. 
Scared by thy treasons, under the sun 
Every man flies thee; kin thou hast none. 
Villain! I shudder as thou com’st nigh. 
Thou art a spy! * 


o 


MAIDEN SECRETS. 
(From Poems for the People.) 
“Why do you wear that torn and faded dress ?” 
‘* Because my love once kissed its hem, and I 
Kiss it for ever in the self-same place, 
And sure I am I do no wrong thereby. 





* The foregoing verses give a very true and by no means exaggerated picture of 
the abhorrent loathing with which the Government sbirri were throughout Italy, and 
are yet, in Rome and Venice, regarded by all classes. The English reader, happily 
for him, can form but little idea of such a feeling. 
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I kiss it every morn and every even, 
As though it were a talisman from heaven; 
Ay, and with greater love than, when a child, 
I kissed the blest Madonna’s image mild.” 
Silence, for shame! If our confessor knew— 
He’d surely say the Lord was not with you!” 
“ He knows; I’ve told him. Good old man! he said 
That ’tis less gricvous sin to love this one, 
Than live before my glass, like you, instead,— 
Laugh with each fop you meet, and care for none!” 


HOME AND DEATH, 
Sonnet—(From Memories and Tears.) 


Tle that is foreed by bitter proof to try 

Those arts through which our troublous human kind 
Whirls on its tortuous courses, with a sigh 

Turns back to kiss his cradle left behind. 

He that hath seen foul deeds, snake-like, unwind 
Their length from honied words, and smooth ways lie, 
And bad men o’erbear good, beneath God’s sky, 
Turns back to kiss his cradle left behind. 

Ay ! dearly do I love that humble home, 

Unheeded by the crowd, where o’er the brain 
Visions of childhood’s life can freely come ; 

Nor less than that dear roof whose melodies 

Call down sweet rest on baby eyes again, 

Love I the home where no more wakening is ! 


THE 8ru or FEBRUARY, 1848, ar PADUA.* 
(From Political Poems.) 


God! who hast said to us Up! wilt thou hear us not, 
“Vengeance is mine!” Great God of might ? 
Why with those death-darting Italy’s blood is poured 
Arrows of thine Forth in thy sight ; 
Strike not the merciless Blood of our chosen ones— 
Vandalic hordes, Blood of our youth, 
Who in our hearts’ best blood Craving in agony 
Crimson their swords ! Respite and ruth. 


Lo! how thy people lies Red drops of martyrdom! 
Helpless and lone; Current fraternal! 

While the fierce sabre-charge Rise in a lurid haze 
Strikes, and sweeps on! Round the Eternal! 

Oh! ye invincible Say, that while bathed in you 
Valorous crew! —Bathed as with water,— 

Warm on our pavement stones Still the barbarian dreams 
Lies the red dew. Deeds of new slaughter ! 





* 


* These verses were written two hours after the events, well known in Italy, took 
place. ‘They refer to some acts of intolerable barbarity and cruelty perpetrated by 
the Austrian soldiers, 
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But if God’s timely hand 
Longer delay ; 

Fling remorse far from you! 
Cast fear away! 

Brothers in woe! we are 
Weary of life; 

Out from the scabbard, then, 
Dagger and knife! 


And ’gainst these pitiless 
Beasts of the North, 

Each village tocsin ring 
Fearlessly forth ! 

Stop us not, stay us not, 
Mother or friend ! 

Passed is the frontier-line, 
Suffering must end! 


Silence and sorrow 
We’ve borne with too long, 
Under the pelting 
Of insult and wrong. 
Up, from the far Alps 
To Sicily’s Tower,* 
Brothers, to arms again! 
This is the hour! 


Serpent and dove no more 
Mated can live; 

Blood they demand of us, 
Blood let us give! 

Have they not dared us 
To rayage and kill ? 

So be it done to them; 
Give them their will! 


Peasant and artisan, 
tise like a flood; 

Look on your fallow fields, 
Smoking with blood! 

Greybeards and suckling babes, 
Rise, people ! rise ! 

Crush the life out of these 
Murd’rers and spies! 


Ilordes of Sennacherib, 
Cymbrian marauders, 
Lusting for flesh, have long 
Harried our borders. 
Ay! for ten centuries 
Our blood was poured 
Warm in the drinking-cups 
Crowning their board. 


Now let each strect and lane, 
Wood-pile and byre, 

Court, square, and shop supply 
Brands for the fire. 

Thundering on all sides, 
Like hail-storm and blast, 

Launch flame and sword on them! 
Pay them at last. 


Ghosts of our ancestors, 
Up, from your graves! 

Swathed in your winding-shects 
Hunt the false knaves. 

And on their savage rout, 
Tyranny-led, 

Rush, every soul of you, 
Living and dead! 





Down with their swords and flags! 
Bear all before ye! 
Theirs is the infamy; 
Ours be the glory! 
Three are our champicns 
To ransom the sod: 
Ilate for the German; 
Our Country; and God! 





* The Faro. 





How we Slept at the Chalet des Chevres. 


sc. E were a party of three pedestrians, 

namely two sisters, A. and M., and 

one brother, G. The former had 

been developing their walking 

powers during a stay of two or 

three months among the woods of 

the Jura by such rambles as ladies 

might take unaccompanied, and the 

advent of the male person of the 

party had long been looked forward 

to, as opening up a number of 

excursions too extensive or too 

ambitious for solitary females. In 

fact, they were not solitary: but 

the other members of the family 

party lacked the physical power 

requisite for their long climbs, and 

could scarcely feign a sympathy with what foreigners know as the English 
mania for wandering and mounting. 

And yet it was strange that the clear air of the mountain village had 
not supplied the one, and the tempting beauty of the scene the other. 
Below was the lake, with its broad frame of flat and richly wooded 
country, stretching away to the west till lost amid the glancing skylights 
of Geneva; the whole plain lying hot and parched under the terrible 
August sun, and suggesting feelings of self-gratulation to the fortunate 
spectator who stood at a cool level on the hills; Mont Blanc mean- 
while, instinct with glittering life, flashing his snowy mantle against 
the cloudless sky on the opposite side of the lake, and imparting an 
irresistible impulse in the direction of a mount into the higher glens, 
where, even in the Jura, the snow and ice were yet unmelted in the pits, 
and a cold breeze might be secured in the middle of the hottest day. 

The excursion to which this paper owes its origin came to pass in this 
way: the three young people already mentioned were sitting in the 
covered balcony of the chalet where their family had spent the summer ; 
no one thought of raising an eye to look at the evening glories of the 
Savoy Alps, for the magnificent view had become an every-day matter ; 
the lake at their fect, for so it scemed to be, though twelve hundred feet 
of elevation and some eight or nine miles of road cut them off from it, 
displayed in vain its sunset dress—they were blascs for that particular 
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view from that particular spot; the balcony was now a place for reading 
and work, though once it had been devoted entirely to gazing. 

A. and M. were busy with their work, giving fitful accounts of their 
mountain walks to G., who was by turns an attentive and inattentive 
hearer as the volume of Tauchnitz proved interesting or the reverse, 
One of these excursions, on which they appeared to dwell with peculiar 
delight, had taken them to the top of a high cone of rock, comparatively 
bare of trees, which rose abruptly about half an hour’s climb above the 
wooded glades forming the summit of the dura. They said much of the 
beauty of the view, of the clearness of the air, of the difficulties of the 
road, and of the one blind path which they had discovered by following 
the complicated directions of a chiles man, given in unintelligible 
patois. At the very top of this rugged cone were four walls and a part 
of a roof, being the remains of what had once been the Chdlet des Chevres 
—the goats’ chilet. 

At this point G. became so far interested as to raise his head and ask 
what sort of shelter the old chalet would afford in case of a storm ? 

“Very good,” they asserted, “if the window-holes were a little filled 
up, and anything in the shape of a door forthcoming.” 

“ Any signs of a fire-place?” G. asked. 

“Yes!” cried A., quite breathlessly, and with distended eyes, “such 
a charming hole in the roof! the smoke couldn’t help going through !” 

* What do you think,” G. continued, almost brought to silence by the 
eager interest with which A. hung upon his words, “ what do you think 
of spending a night up there, to see the sun rise?” 

“Mamma! mamma!” they ran screaming off, “he’s proposed it 
himself! we didn’t say a word about it!” and much clapping of hands 
ensued, not unaccompanied by groans, or rather murmurs of protest, 
from the elderly lady whose slumbers were thus broken in upon. It 
turned out that this idea of camping in the chilet for the sunrise had 
been for some time in A. and M.’s mind, as possibly to be carried out on 
G.’s arrival, but the prudent heads of the family had determined that it 
was impracticable ; and, more than that, had been confident that G. 
would be the first to think so, unless it were very artfully put before him. 
The spontaneous insanity which he had now displayed was a stroke for 
which they were not prepared, and all direct opposition was at once 
broken down. It was agreed, however, on all hands that at least two of 
the three aspiring excursionists should pay a previous visit to the chalet, 
to see what its capabilities really were, before they committed themselves 
to the labour of carrying up the things necessary for spending a night 
within its walls. 

Accordingly M. and G. went one day to survey the place, and after 
some hours of agreeable climbing reached the chalet, which they found (a 
foregone conclusion, it need not be said) perfectly fit for their purpose. 
The walls were so thick that large stones could be piled up in the holes 
which had served for windows, so as to keep out some of the night air 
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and all less pleasant visitors, and there were a good number of planks 
lying about which would serve to raise the sleepers from the damp ground. 
Above all, they discovered in a corner a very respectable piece of door. 
There were three compartments inside the chalet: the middle, where the 
principal hole in the roof was, for kitchen and eating purposes, the two 
ends for bedrooms, one horribly dark and still, the other light and very 
draughty. So that on the whole they were justified in taking a flourish- 
ing account of the accommodations of the place to their friends below, 
and also a goodly basket of the spoils of the way in the shape of bilberries 
and strawberries, which went far to remove the slight opposition still kept 
up on conservative principles, 

The preparations were not very great. Bedding was for long a vexed 
question, for every native told shuddering tales of the cold of a night 
on the hills, and warned the ‘mad English that wraps would be more 
necessary than food itself. Fortunately the protesting parents of the 
party were guiltless of French, and so the full force of these represen- 
tations never reached them, for all the interpreting passed through the 
hands of the pedestrians, and the energetic little landlady’s wailings over 
their probable fate were perhaps not rendered into English of equal 
vigour and spirit. So they settled the question by taking no rugs—in 
fact the heat on the lower part of the hills promised to be so great (and 
it fulfilled its promise) that a rug would svon have had to qualify for a 
shroud, had they attempted to carry one. Those miserable duvets gave 
the greatest trouble, for there was no gainsaying the paternal arguments 
which asserted their lightness and powers of compaction, and the only 
way out of the difficulty was by an unqualified assertion that Madame 
Dorier would not like her clean duvets to be put to such a disreputable 
use. Unfortunately, Madame was so extremely kind and obliging that 
the stay-at-home faction were confident that she would accede to the 
request for the duvets, if the matter were properly put before her ; after 
which nothing was left but for A. to say that she hadn't the face to ask it, 
and positively could not do it, M. and G. shrugging sympathetic shoulders 
and declining to have anything to do with so unreasonable a request. 

The bedding was a great weight off their minds and backs, and at 
length their ideas of what would be necessary were brought within thre 
requisite bounds. A. and M. so far bowed to maternal authority as to 
strap each a shawl to her waist, the two ends hanging down, and that 
was the sole extra wrapping they took with them. Each had also a flat 
basket of food, similarly fastened, and an empty quart bottle. All three 
carried toilette apparatus, and a small basin and saucer, with spoon and 
knife. M., who was a sturdy little person, undertook the teapot, a strange 
Swiss copper vessel exactly like a brown owl in shape, which was wont 
to be perched on a stone by the kitchen fire whenever it was expected 
that the English would require warm water. Like the shawls and baskets, 
M. slung this to her waist; but lest it should bump too much it was 
put under the skirt of her dress, by which means its vagaries were sufli- 
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ciently restrained. G. carried on his back, knapsack-wise, a coat and 
waistcoat for night use, for it was much too bot for anything more than a 
shirt in walking, and, wrapped in these, a vast loaf of spherical form cut into 
halves to economize pack- 
ing-room. Also a small 
bag-knapsack, wherein 
was a bottle of Langlade 
wine, an empty quart 
bottle for milk, and an 
empty tumbler for butter, 
these to be procured at 
the last chalet, an hour 
anda half from the goats’ 
ruin. Atthelast moment 
before starting, a Vicuna 
shawl, soft and light and 
warm, was brought by 
the maternal hands, and 
it was declared authori- 
tatively that if G. did not 
wrap up his coat and the 
hemispheres of bread in 
this, the party simply 
should not go. This 
being a matter which no interpreting ingenuity could stave off, G. was 
victimized, and the shaw] had the advantage of. seeing the sunrise. 

At last they were off, amid the ill-omened prophecies of the anxious 
landlady, which they did not think it necessary to explain to their equally 
anxious parents. Mounting began literally the moment they left the door, 
for the house was built on so steep a slope that the ground-floor at the 
back, from whence they issued, was a high balcony-floor in front. After 
a hard and hot ascent through beech woods for half an hour, they stopped 
for a minute or two, nominally to admire the view, really to rest a little. 
The view, however, was well worth the few minutes devoted to it, for 
they had now reached the first plain, a green lawn from which the hay 
had been four days removed, where the chalet La Violette stood. The 
fresh green grass, and the beautiful bell-shaped beeches which rose from 
it in picturesque groups or still more picturesque solitariness, were in 
themselves sufficiently fair; but as the travellers stood well back on the 
plain, and turning southward saw the pure white of the upper half of Mont 
Blanc, cut short off by the fairy lawn from which they looked, the effect 
was simply magical. Fifty-five miles of land and water lay between the 
meadows of La Violette and the snows of the White Mountain, but all 
was hid from view by the green crest over which the path had Jain, and 
the ice and snows seemed to be as near and refreshing to them as the 
lovely young graes of the vast lawn, 
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Keeping their object sternly in view, they soon left La Violette 

behind, and an easy half hour brought them to the “ convent fountain.” 
Every one knows so well the provident wisdom displayed by the monks 
in their choice of sites, 
that it is needless to tell 
how the convent fountain 
was famed through all 
the southern slope of the 
Jura. The water poured 
through a wooden pipe 
intoa huge trunk trough, 
which lay in a soft green 
plot of grass surrounded 
by beech-trees, among 
which the mounds that 
marked the convent walls 
might be traced with 
great accuracy ; so much 
so that the dormitories 
round the centre build- 
ing might still becounted, 
and the solitary cell be 
secn a stone’s cast from 
the mass of the convent. 
A. and M. had in the course of two or three months become so deeply 
enamoured of the beauties of this fountain, that they had sect off, a 
week or two before the present visit, with a large stock of pots and pans, 
and had cleaned out the trough, even scrubbing it well into the corners 
with nail-brushes. This sufficiently explained the angry exclamations 
which broke the stillness of the monks’ old home, when they found sundry 
pieces of plebeian bread floating in the water. The poor raspberry 
gatherers, who had steeped their dry dinner in the fountain, came in for a 
large amount of vilification, and an unfortunate little bird, whose feather 
polluted their pet trough, was apostrophized in all the strong words of a 
lady’s vocabulary. 

Neither bread nor feathers, however, prevented them from applying to 
the pure source. A. now displayed her chief weakness, which took the 
form of a passion for cold water on a hot walk. Water by itself was a 
sufficient delight, but when she had her little red glass with her, there 
really were no bounds to her potations. ‘That little glass was her idol, 
chiefly, as was believed, because it had once been sat upon and had come 
out uncracked from the ordeal. She was always told that she would kill 
herself, and on particularly hot walks G. had been known to wax very 
cross as the tumblerfuls mounted up to the high numbers; but on the 
present occasion she was obliged to be more moderate, being called upon 
to tell how “the seigneurs” were allowed three weeks to change their 
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religion, and how they followed the example of the North British monks 
at Ripon, and chose rather to desert the convent, carrying their silver with 
them, before the three weeks expired. She had learned the tale from a 
deboshed -looking old man, whose wife complained that no work could be 
got out of him now that the English ladies let him walk about with them 
and tell them lies. 

They left the convent fountain not without regret, for the next good 
water was miles away, and the afternoon was so terribly hot that all were 
more or less affected by a partial mania, similar to A.’s chronic complaint, 
Once off, however, they thought no more about the water, for the sudden 
changes from wood to open, and from open to wood, kept them in a 
constant state of delight, while every step crushed a hundred little flowers, 
which formed the design of the soft carpet on which they trode; so that 
on the whole the hours seemed to have passed very quickly when they 
found themselves at the Chdlet de Granténe, patois for Grand Ennaz. 
This was the last piece of humanity on the way, and here they were to 
complete their stores by filling the empty bottles and tumbler. 

Fortunately they reached the chalet a few minutes before the afternoon 
milking began, so they were exactly in time to accept the offer of a bowl 
of new milk from the hospitable head of the establishment, a fine Bernois 
with grey head and eagle nose, and meanwhile seated themselves in the 
cool butter-room to drink ’tit lait. For this last purpose the visit was not 
well timed, for the full benefits of the refreshing qualities of "tit lait are 

only to be enjoyed when 
it is on the balance be- 
tween hot and cool, and 
now it was cold, and 
therefore heavy. 

he men had already 
armed themselves for 
milking — a somewhat 
curious process, present- 
ing a most remarkable 
appearance when accom- 
plished. The interior ac- 
commodations of a chilet 
are becoming so familiar 
that it is almost unne- 
cessary to describe the 
“ chair of the mountains,” 
as the chalet men plea- 
santly style their itinerant 
seats. Each milker pos- 
sesses a stool, which, 


when not in use, may be taken for a small round shield, with a boss 
at the centre a foot long, shod with pointed iron. This stool is strapped 
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on bodily in a suitable position, and when a man gets up, his stool of 
course gets up with him, so that when he comes out with his pail of 
milk to the huge copper caldron ready to receive its contents, he appears 
with a‘stiff stump of a tail behind. One would have thought that- three 
legs would have been easier to sit upon than one, but undoubtedly the 
prevailing arrangement is much more picturesque and ludicrous.’ To 


an unpractised Englishman the maneuvring of this caudal appendage is a 
great difficulty, for the strap round the hips is tight and cramping, and 
renders locomotion undesirable; while to sit down in any soft place is 
attended by awkward consequences, as the leg inserts itself into the ground 
according to the weight of the sitter, and has him at a considerable dis- 
advantage as soon as he attempts to get up. 

The advent of “the English ladies” about milking-time at any of the 
chilets in the neighbourhood always elicited a number of those inimitable 
nilking songs from the men, and with these they now amused themselves 
until the firstfruits of the first cow were brought by the Bernois himself 
with much politeness, and with a grace which few Englishmen would have 
achieved with a foot of wood and iron fora tail. The milk was strained 
for them into an inexpressibly white tub, round the edges of which hung 
three wooden spoons of large capacity, carved by the chilet men. © The 
sieve was a remarkable apparatus, consisting of a wooden funnel with an 
aperture large enough to admit a female fist, if such a thing exists; into 
this aperture a bunch of spruce twigs was squeezed, something like what 
you extract from the crop of a capercailzie, and through these twigs the 
milk was poured. 

Having consumed the best part of a small cow, the pedestrians pro- 
ceeded to fill the quart bottle from another tub, and gave the tumbler to 
the Bernois to be filled with butter. He was anxious that they should 
take a little brick of servé (hard cheese-curd), but they could not carry up 
sufficient milk to make it palatable, and so declined the offer of the 
tempting-looking mass. A. and M. quite fell in love with the old man, 
because he was the first person who had not attempted to dissuade them from 
making their beds in the goats’ chalet, and, above all, because his bright 
eyes became brighter, and his tail wagged sentimentally, when he divined 
their purpose in-the expedition, and spoke of a sunrise as if he felt its 
charms, and could sympathize with any effort which had so worthy an 
object. He made them promise to call in the morning and tell him how 
they had sped; and then, seeing they were ready to go, he made off to his 
cows again, waggling his little tail behind him. 

A hundred yards or two brought the party to the last water, and here 
they filled the remaining two bottles, and then steadily set their faces 
towards the grey cone which now became visible, rising up from the 
undulating plains and woods which crown that ridge of the Jura. The 
road to the foot of the cone was beset at each step by prolific tufts of 
blacberries and strawberries, but as the sun was drawing down fast 
towards the horizon, and they contemplated a sunset as well as a sunrise 
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from the solitary elevation, they had not much time to spare : moreover, 
G.’s digestion was not in a state to allow him to eat crude fruits, so he 
stalked on inexorably at a pace which it required all the sturdiness of 
M.’s short legs, and all the length of A.’s long ones, to keep up with. 

So far they had not come across any real mountain climbing, althouch 
it had been a severe ascent the whole way ; but now they reached the 
base of the cone, and began to wind up its almost perpendicular sides. It 
certainly reflected great credit on A. and M. that they had discovered the 
path, guided by an excelsior instinct which they always displayed when 
near a mountain: to uninitiated eyes there was no reason for going to 
the right rather than to the left of sundry groups of trees, no apparent 
object to be gained by going below instead of above certain fragments of 
mountain ; but when all the obstacles which clustered round the foot of 
the cone had been surmounted, and the three stood on the clear face of 
the rock, it was seen that there had been a method in their windings 
which no path had pointed out, and the male person of the party 
expressed (and possibly his companions felt) great admiration for the 
feminine ingenuity which had threaded the difficulties without a guide. 

M. had a weakness for performing all her excursions in a roomy 
crinoline, and it had been an amusement to A. and G. the whole time to 

watch the peculiar forms 
into which the inflated 
petticoats were driven 
by the superincumbent 
weight of the copper tea- 
pot, slung, as has been 
said, under the skirt of 
her dress. These peculi- 
arities were considerably 
increased now that she 
came to lay herself well 
down to the steep climb, 
and one consequence was 
that she persisted in go- 
ing last. This worked 
badly in one or two 
ways; first, because she 
knew most about the 
road, and her directions 
from the rear often came 
too late; and, secondly, 
because they had now 
come to the region of 
griffes de chat, and as M. 
was particularly attached to that fruit and there was no one behind to drive 
her, A. and G. could not get her on, Eventually they missed the sunset, 
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and the others silently attributed it to the unlucky combination of teapot 
and petticoats and precipice which had- let M. loose upon her pet fruit. 
Grijes de chat are not very tempting things either; resembling an irregular 
blackberry in shape and size, and a half-ripe barberry in colour, and, it 
may be added, in sourness. 

At last they reached the top, and pressed cagerly intv the little hut, to 
see how it looked now that they were really dependent on it for a night's 
shelter. There is no denying the fact that their hearts rather sank, for it 
looked incredibly gloomy and the air was one mass of midges ; the left- 
hand compartment, which had been dignified with the name of the double- 
bedded room, was so perfectly dark that for anything they could see there 
might be bears or wolves or wild boars hiding in the corners, for the 
neighbourhood could supply all those horrors on occasion. Clearly nothing 
was to be done till they got a good fire; so they hurriedly rid themselves 
of their encumbrances, and after a mad panic for a second or two when 
no one knew where the matches had been put, and another more subdued 
fright when the smoke refused to go out by the hole in the roof, they suc- 
ceeded in establishing an excellent blaze, which soon cleared the midges 
away and made the place look quite comfortable. A little arrangemert 
of small boulders formed a capital fire-place, and benches were easily made 
round the fire with the planks and logs which were strewn about the 
chalet. 

A., meanwhile, had set off to make what use she might of the fast 
failing twilight to gather strawberries for tea, and G. new started for a 
more pretentious load of fire-wood, such as should suffice to keep the fire 
going till the morning. M. was left to make the tea, and to set out the 
various kinds of food which the whims of three people had brought 
together. ‘The tea-making process was a simple one, as there were no 
complications of kettle and urn and teapot; the copper owl, set on a stone 
in the fire, was filled with water, and when this boiled the tea was thrown 
in and sent to the bottom with a spoon. 

Before very long, A. had exhausted the twilight and G. had collected 
a sufficiency of wood, and the two returned slowly, not to say wearily, to 
the camp. By this time all appearance of day and of Mont Blanc had 
vanished, and the moon made vast pillars of moonshine on the surface of the 
lake, now between three and four thousand feet below, itself being twelve 
hundred above the sea. The scene which presented itself when they 
reached the door of the chalet was a perfect picture. M. had large talents 
for neatness and orderliness, and her utmost skill had been most successfully 
exerted on this occasion. On a large raised plank were arranged the 
different foods, according to their proprietorship; ham for one, hard eggs 
for another, corned beef for a third, with a hemisphere of bread and an 
abundance of sweet Swiss cake for the party in general. One of the three 
had so far defied public opinion as to bring a piece of Gruyére with 
abominably orthodox smell; before the evening was over, however, 
public opinion waxed hungry, and shared the cheese with the owner. On 
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such excursions nothing is equal to a well-made wurst, if only one has a 
knife with a very sharp blade to cut it neatly; the Jura, however, is not 
the habitat of wurst, so the party had none. Opposite this stall was the 
fire, blazing away as only gipsy fires can blaze, the blackened little ow] 
simmering contentedly on its warm perch, while on two suitable projec- 
tions from the walls composition candles burned cheerfully and bright. 
The whole was a mass of brilliant illumination, and in the midst M. moved 
about with neatly-fes- 
tooned dress and short 
hair. Short” is not 
usually an epithet of 
praise when applied to 
a lady’s hair; but in this 
case it is so, for M. 
having once had her hair 
cut short in a dangerous 
illness looked so well in 
it that she yielded to 
the solicitations of her 
friends, and ever after 
kept it almost as short 
asa boy’s. This nearly 
got her party into a 
scrape at the French fort 
of Les Rousses, which is 
in so unpleasant proxi- 
mity to that Dappes 
valley lately ceded to 
France ; for the day of their visit to the fortress being windy, G. was sccn 
by some of the soldiers to assume a pair of blue spectacles when he came to 
the dusty glacis, and evidently even this excited their suspicions; imagine, 
then, how they bristled with the importance of detecting spies, when a 
sudden gust lifted off M.’s hat and concealing veil, and displayed a neat 
man’s head of hair! ; 

Picture or not, A. and G. were too tired and too hungry to stand long 
at the door, or hole of entrance, to look at it. Accordingly, they speedily 
pushed in towards their provisions, and as soon as the milk-bottle and the 
butter had been brought from the window-hole in which they had been set 
to cool, proceeded to attack the food. It was found at once, however, that 
the fire was too-hot, although the tea stall was as far from it as the limits 
of the hut would allow; so a screen became necessary, and G. felt.a peculiar 
pleasure in running a couple of alpenstocks through the. maternal Vicuna 
shawl which he had been forced to carry, by which, means it was suspended 
from what remained of the rafters. 

When the tea came to be poured out, it issued from the pot almost 
black, and in answer to the exclamations of A. and G., M. said, “ Oh, yes, 
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of course she had put in all the tea ; wasn’t she meant todoso?” This 
was a bitter blow to the others, who had set their hearts on a refreshing cup 
at sunrise; M., however, fertile in expedient, at once extracted the leaves 
from the pot and spread them on a stone by the fire to dry, remarking 
that the present tea was strong enough without them, and they would 
make good enough tea in the morning, as they had been in the water a 
very short time. At a later period of the evening, A. took it into her 


head to sit down, quite promiscuously, upon this very stone, and so 
carried off the nucleus of the morning cup on her dress, thus making G. 
the only one of the party who had not plotted against the sunrise tea, a 
fact which at once reconciled him to its loss. 

When there was really nothing more to be extracted from the owl or 
ihe bottles, the three adventurers made a promenade on the little plateau 
on which their castle stood. The lights on the opposite mountains 
were wonderful. High up on the Alps a flame would appear for half a 
minute, large and clear, and then vanish; sometimes there were five 
or six full broad lights all in existence at once, stretching from the 
extreme east, among the Bernese Alps, to the grand Saléve and the 
westernmost Jura. Brilliant beyond all, however, were the distant lights 
of the Grand Quai of Geneva, cach given in glittering duplicate by the 
still waters which border the current of the Rhone, The wooded plain, 
too, at the foot of the cone of rock, seemed to be one blaze of bonfires, 
large trees burning as they stood, and black figures, frightfully like Hartz 
demons, apparently jumping about in the flames. This added immensely 
to the effect of the night scene, and the travellers congratulated themselves 
largely on their good fortune when they learned the next day that the 
men of a chalet below had chosen this particular night for clearing away 
sundry groups of trees, in order to increase the neighbouring pasturage. 
At eleven o’clock, or thereabouts, the moon disappeared, and it was time 
to think of bed. On this point an important change had been made in 
the arrangements. ‘The left-hand compartment of the chalet was so 
exceedingly dark and gloomy that A. and M. preferred the idea of sleeping 
by the fire in the warm central division, which had so far been used as 
kitchen and drawing-room. G.’s apartment, on the other hand, was so 
utterly exposed to every breath that chose to blow, and was in such a 
litter with bits of stone and tufts of grass growing here and there, and 
pieces of plank lying in all directions, that he came to the conclusion 
that all three had better sleep in the same place. Planks and logs were 
accordingly arranged so as to form planes of various inclinations, as each 
one fancied, on which they might lie with as much comfort as may in the 
nature of things be extracted from hard or soft wood, the present material 
being decidedly hard and presumably damp. ‘Then all had a final half- 
bason of heated red wine, the very worst thing it is possible to take before 
going to bed; the fire was.made up with solid logs; the piece of door 
was dragged out of its corner, and propped so as to cover a maximum 
amount of the hole by which entrance to the hut had been won; sundry 
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holes almost as large, by courtesy called windows, were so far blocked up 
with stones as to render it a difficult matter for any one to get through 
from the outside—though who should attempt to get through, except the 
mountain demons, no one could say, and they didn’t suppose that stones 
would stop them if they had a mind to come. At the same time it did 
seem very probable, or at least very possible, that the startling appearance 
of a large and sustained fire in the chdlet des chévres might draw some of 
the rough men from the chalets below; and so, while laughing at the 
idea of its being in any sort of way a necessary precaution, G. thought 
it wise to make his fortifications as strong as possible. By common 
consent a fine club was rescued from the fire, to be used as a defensive 
weapon in case of need; then the party proceeded—not to undress, but to 
dress themselves, G. assuming his waistcoat, for so far a coat alone had 
been almost too much, and A. and M. wrapping little handkerchiefs about 
their heads in the approved style. After this they proceeded in a body 
with torches to investigate the dark corners of the rejected double-bedded 
room; and finally the candles were put out, and a half-trembling ‘ Good- 


!” wished all round. 


night 


Of course each of the three had determined to lie as still as a mouse, 
and make no noise to disturb the others ; but somehow one’s bones do 
come through to the skin so very soon when the mattress is composed 


of roughish five-inch 
planks laid gridiron-wise, 
that one or other was 
generally on the turn; 
and however well it may 
fit at first, a hollow place 
in a log of wood doesn't 
do for a pillow as a per- 
manency, especially when 
the rest of the log is 
very knobby, and the 
dozer’s head wanders un- 
easily from one knob’s 
point to another. 

When all was over, 
each had a hazy recollec- 
tion of a black dream, the 
leading idea of which was 
a sleepless night; but 
whether the sleeplessness 
was a reality, or, as so 

often happens, merely an unpleasant dream, no one could feel quite sure. 
While all was yet perfectly fresh the reports ran as follows :—G. 
believed that he had slept in every new position for a minute or two, 
until his bones came through, when he turned and slept again, and 
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so on; M. asserted that she had not slept at all, but had lain in tole- 
rable comfort for some time, after which she got up stealthily and sat 
by the fire; A. confessed at once that she was seized early in the 
night with a fit of the horrors, and lay till daybreak in a state of 
blank fright. It was remarkable, however, that neither A. nor G. knew 
anything of M.’s sitting by the fire, and that each thought the other had 
slept tolerably soundly all night, which threw an air of suspicion upon 
every one’s story. On the whole, each of the party would probably 
endeavour to disabuse any rash young friends, who might be similarly 
inclined, of the idea that under the given circumstances a night is short 
or a log soft. 

At length M. announced, in a voice that was clearly glad to be heard 
again, that it was four o'clock, and that something like colour was be- 
giuning to appear in the sky; upon which all started up with great 
alacrity, privately making wry faces at their hard beds, but each unwilling 
to say the first word of abuse. The door was soon knocked down, and 
the fire, still smouldering, resuscitated to a magnificent extent; a cup of 
Langlade and a little roasting fortified the party for the morning air, and 
then all three issued forth from their shelter and waited for day. M. had 
been for some weeks busy with a christening frock for a small niece, and 
having prudently brought a piece of it with her, now sat down on 
the highest rock of the 
plateau and proceeded 
vigorously with the large- 
stich parts in the doubt- 
ful light. 

Already there was 
enough of diffused twi- 
light to render Mont 
Blane perfectly visible. 

Though the lake lay full 
in view, and the whole 
range of Alps and their 
neighbour hills for two 
hundred miles displayed 
their jagged horizon of 
grey rock and snowy 
points, the eye could 
rest on nothing but the 
king of mountains. The 
marvellous resemblance 
which the outline from 
the north bears to a massive human head, reclining on a pillow of snow 
and facing the east, was never more striking than now. The straight 
forehead, the short finely-chiselled nose, the firm mouth and flowing beard, 
all lay calm and still in the grey repose of death. No one who affects 
VOL, VIIlL—wNo. 45, 16. 
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to see a likeness to the old Napoleon’s head can have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the mountain as it now appeared; no one who has so 
seen it can consider it much short of positive blasphemy to liken that 
strong and delicate profile to the features of the ill-tempered and vulgar 
Emperor. 

M. had not much time for her embroidery. There came first, for a 
single instant, a suspicion of a ray of light intercepted in the neighbour- 
hood of the Diablerets, and the next moment a simultaneous cry, their 
first and last, from A. and G. announced that the sun, still invisible, 
had struck the highest crest of hair which gathers on the brow of the 
gigantic head. For a few minutes each instant brought a new delight, 
as the different levels of peaks were successively gilded by the rising 
sun. Gradually the glittering points seemed to descend, fixing in turn 
upon all the salient features of the profile. The mountain woke into life 
under the magic touch of light and heat: the face was no longer dead, 
it seemed visibly to rejoice in the reappearance of its daily companion and 
friend. 

The great power of the sun for the last month or five weeks had addcd 
much to the illusion which is owed to the peculiar outline of the 
mountain, for exactly where the shoulder of the reclining giant would 
naturally lie, a huge black precipice had been exposed by the melting or 
sinking snow, and fifty or sixty miles of distance reduced this to the very 
fac-simile of an officer’s epaulette. 

The choicest beauties of the scene did not last long: nature is not 
prodigal of her highest efforts of light and shade: the mountains and the 
snow remained precisely as they were when the first herald of the sun 
appeared, but the petuliar eharm had left them, only to reappear when 
another favourable combinution should allow the grandest portion of our 
world to assutne again for a while its loveliest dress. No sooner had the 
sun risen than its hydraulic power began to mar the scene: a haze spread 
over all the plait towards the west, and only paused for a moment in its 
upward progress to ufford a hurried view of the distant tops of the French 
hills, picked out against the tintieaning sky by the golden messengers of 
the sun. 

With more of awe than they cared to confess, and in silence which 
they almost dared not break, the three adventurers turned at length to 
the hut Which had afforded them so kitidly a shelter. It required some 
effort to shake off the feclitig that oppressed them; and all felt a certain 
relief when a few light words, aiid a palpable return to the more common- 
place circumstances of their positioi, expelled the overpowering reality of 
a too great beatity. It has never come back upon them in its full force; 
perhaps never will do so: the human mind is not capable of retaining a 
living recollection of a scene whose loveliness is divine; the utmost that 
can remain in the memory is the consciousness that at one period of 
existence a beauty too great for comprehension has stirred the soul, too 
pure for words, which has yet left behind it a certain intelligence not 
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possessed before by the mind, a certain proneness to discover beauty where 
it is not strikingly and prominently visible, an inexhaustible consolation 
in the idea that the best feelings of heart and mind havé been face to 
face with the most perfect impersonation of Nature, and have carried away 
from the meeting some portion of her reflected divinity. 

There was no object to be gained by a longer stay on the plateau, so 
as soon as G. had put the finishing touches to the letters which recorded, 
and probably still record, the initials of the visitors and the precise date 
of their visit, and when all packing was satisfactorily completed, the 
descent commenced on the opposite side of the mountain. The object of 
this change of route was principally to arrive as soon as might be at 
a chalet where water for ablution could be procured, and milk for break- 
fast. Each step disclosed such masses of wild fruits in virgin ripeness 
that G. left A. and M. to indulge their appetites, and hastened on to 
engage a cow, fearing lest the morning’s milk should all have been put 
into the cheese caldron before the party could arrive. This would 
certainly have happened, for there were only two cows unmilked when 
he reached Le Couchant, or, as the patois map of the commune gave it, 
Cu-au-tzin, rendered by the natives (in English letters) Z'soo-ow- 
ichang. 

A. and M. having at length arrived, the three proceeded to the well, 
an immense circular tank of water iced by the feverish night they had 
passed. Through a small round hole cut in the fir-trunks which formed 
the cover, they drew 
pailful after pailful of ex- 
quisitely pure and cold 
water by means of a 
balanced pole, and revel- 
led in the luxury of . 
sponging head and neck : : Ai) 
and arms with unceasing 
and undiminished enjoy- 
ment. The unfortunate 
cows were on short com- 
mons of water, all the 
minor sources, if there 
were any, being dried 
up; and, knowing well 
the meaning of the round 
hole in the cover of the 
reservoir, they crowded 
round the washing party 
and pressed somewhat 
unpleasantly upon them. 

Thus G., for instance, was wholly engrossed in giving himself sponge 
shower-baths from a pail freshly hoisted up, standing with head bent 
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submissively to receive the grateful stream, when suddenly the odour of 
new milk came with overpowering strength to his nostrils, and he felt his 
hair caught up with a sound like that of a thousand lampreys, a misguided 
ecw having taken a fancy to the abundant water contained in it. A, 
and M. had less ponderous but more persistent tormentors, in the shape 
of sundry goats, which evinced an insatiable desire to browse upon their 
hats and wicker baskets, and were of course able, unlike the cows, to 
climb up to them however high they might be hung on the heaps of 
firewood. 

The craving for fresh water was at last in some measure appeased, 
and with invigorated appetite they proceeded to a small paddock enclosed 
by stone walls, where they lay on their shawls under the shadow of the 
chalet, with their faces turned towards the sweet west wind. Here cne 
of the civil men brought a white tub of milk, round which the three lay 
to breakfast, the remaining hemisphere of bread and a fresh supply of 
butter completing the feast; but as if that were not enough, the head 
man of the chalet, pleased with the money which had been prudently 
given him as soon as the cow was engaged, and instigated by his native 
liberality, brought in addition a whole goat, as to its milk, in a separate 
bowl, and, greatest treat of all, a perfect little goat’s tomme, reclining in 
a bower of fresh gentian leaves. It was well that one of the party had 
brought a small, a very small bottle of brandy to qualify the milk, for 
indeed the quantity taken needed something to qualify it. No one can 
understand the full force of the temptation who has not found himself 
lying on soft green grass (a Vicuna shawl, say, intervening), lulled by the 
deep or tinkling bells of the authors of his feast, fanned by a Jura breeze, 
and shaded from the early sun by a Jura chalet, a white wood bowl of 
the purest possible milk rippling its gentle blandishments before his eyes, 
and a tastefully carved wooden ladle suggesting the means of making 
those placid smiling charms his own. 

M. alone could in any way be called temperate; she was the owner of 
the brandy-bottle, and not being able to imbibe much milk even when 
disguised with brandy, she soon retired from all active part in the meal, 
and, making over the brandy to G., worked composedly at her niece’s 
christening frock. 

One thing alone could be called a drawback. In one corner of the 
paddock there was a small breach in the Joose wall, and through this an 
inquisitive young goat essayed to visit the party. ‘They knew well cnoug! 
that once in, it could not be driven out, and the chances amounted almost 
to a certainty that, in evading expulsion, the little wretch would frisk 
itself into one of the milk bowls, and leave the paddock in general in a 
state similar to that of the room whose occupant was annoyed by a blue- 
bottle fly, so that it was necessary constantly to make up the breach 
with temporary fortifications, which the persistent goat as constantly pulled 
down. Blows—gently administered, it is true—were of no avail, and 
cnly seemed to increase its curiosity ; but, by one means or another, the 
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enemy was kept out, G. groaning sadly over the interruptions which the 
repairing of the defences cost him. It is perhaps not fair to say that this 
was the only drawback, for A., whose friends were wont to call her slightly 
fastidious, was troubled by a small species of slug, which the lovely grass 
she admired so much seemed to produce in considerable numbers, and 
which, disdaining their native soil, showed an unvarying and unanimous 
desire to repose on the shawls of the party. 

At length it was time to start for the lower regions, by a wood-road 
which led round the base of the cone to the Chalet de Granténe. We 
have not space for describing the triumphant jodeln of the friendly | 
chilet men there, or the congratulatory tremulousness of their master’s tail ; 
neither may we tell of the excitement which all Arzier felt on the return 
of the mad people. Perhaps, also, it is unnecessary to add, that for 
some months none of the party could shew the slightest indication of 
cough or cold without calling forth maternal groans over that night on 
the summit of the Jura. 
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Axoxest the various items which go to make up a newspaper, we occa- 
sionally find a column or two of criticism on the Exhibitions. These 
criticisms are not, in general, very entertaining or attractive reading, and 
it may be questioned whether anybody ever reads them fairly through. 
They are looked over with some anxiety by the youngest artists, skimmed 
and dipped into by visitors to the Exhibitions, and skipped by the rest of 
the world. They are probably inserted from the feeling that literary 
notice of some sort is due to the acknowledged importance of the Fine 
Arts. On the whole, the periodical appearance of these contributions 
may be accepted by painters as a compliment to their profession. The 
present writer is by no means disposed to regret the existence, or deny the 
possible utility, of printed art criticism. It appears to him a natural and 
necessary product, growing inevitably in every country that possesses 
active artists and an abundant periodical literature. The object of this 
paper is not to weaken the influence of the true critic, but rather to 
strengthen and confirm it by attempting a definition of his functions. 

But it may be doubted whether all who write on art, or even a large 
proportion of them, are qualified by previous study to form opinions whose 
publication is desirable. It would be interesting to have an authentic list 
of anonymous art critics, to knew what are their usual avocations, and 
what proportion of their lives has been devoted to the study of art. 
Ferdinand de Lasteyrie tells us that fewer qualifications are required from 
Parisian art critics than from any other writers for the French press; 
that the most inexperienced youths begin with the criticism of pictures, 
which is considered to require so small a stock of information, and so little 
judgment, that any raw boy may undertake it. Theatrical criticism is, 
however, in Paris, on quite a different footing, and editors take great care 
to employ qualified writers for that department. The cause of this 
difference is obvious. The Parisian public is itself a good judge of 
theatrical art, but no judge of pictorial; it therefore at once detects a 
pretender in theatrical criticism, whereas an ignorant critic of pictures 
may write on in perfect safety. The tendency of an advancing general 
culture is therefore to elevate the tone of printed criticism by excluding 
ignorant writers from the periodicals. 

Many persons interested in the Fine Arts are beginning to feel that a 
great change must, before long, come over the tone of current art criti- 
cism; that the duties of the ordinary critic will be better understood and 
more worthily fulfilled, and that the relation between the critic and the 
artist on the one hand, and the critic and the public on the other, will 
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become sounder and more serviceable than heretofore. The writer of 
these pages considers the present time opportune for an attempt to indicate 
what seem to be the most important functions of art criticism. The five 
volumes of Modern Painters have now been for some time before the 
world. The international picture exhibition of 1862 drew forth an 
immense mass of printed comment, and the present year has seen the 
birth of a Quarterly Review exclusively devoted to the Fine Arts. 

The functions and duties of an Art Critic would appear to be very 
much as follows :— 

1. To utter unpopular truths—The reader may perhaps suspect me 
of putting this so prominently out of sheer perversity. But it is the 
first and most important of critical functions, the chief use of a critic 
being that he should announce truths which others do not yet perceive. 
There are but two things that a critic can state—a truth and a fallacy. 
Each of these, however, has two subdivisions as to its popularity ; a 
truth may be popular or not, and so may a fallacy. The popular truth 
being already sufficiently expressed, has no need of the critic’s advocacy ; 
fallacy of either kind he had better abstain from altogether, so there is 
nothing left for him but the statement of unpopular truth—rather an 
unpleasant and ill-requited duty, yet the chief duty which the art critic 
has to fulfil. 

2. To instruct the public in the theoretical knowledge of art—The 
work most needed is not as yet pure criticism, but art-teaching as pre- 
paratory to it. Artis a subject so deep and difficult, so infinitely subtle 
and complex, that it is only after the study of years that men even begin 
to comprehend it. But painting has also another characteristic peculiar 
to itself, and which places its. teachers and practitioners in a position of 
singular delicacy. Other profound studies, as, for instance, chemistry or 
mathematics, are seen to be difficult by every one, and persons who have 
not studied them, never labour under the illusion that they know all 
about them. But painting seems so simple, the object which it proposes 
to itself is apparently so obvious, that every one secretly believes himself 
competent to judge of it. The really informed teacher has therefore first 
to persuade his less informed readers that painting is not a simple matter, 
but a very deep and subtle compound of several sciences with poetry ; 
next, that they are themselves as yet more or less ignorant of painting; 
and thirdly, that he, the critic, knows enough of the subject to be a trust- 
worthy teacher and guide. Now even if the critic can persuade his 
audience that painting is difficult of comprehension, he is accused of 
contempt for the public as soon as he implies his opinion that the public 
is generally ignorant of painting.* This is so far from being a just 
accusation, that some of the men whose genius we most revere, as for 
instance Byron, and Scott, and Wellington, knew nothing whatever of 
painting. Grown-up people, however, seldom like to be told that they 





* An accusation often brought against Mr. Ruskin, 
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are ignorant of anything, and indeed it is superfluous rudeness to tell 
people of their ignorance when they are already quite aware of it. 

Men devoted to pure science, as for instance mathematicians, are spared 
this unpleasant necessity, because no one who has never learned mathe- 
matics ever dreams of setting himself up as a judge of merit in mathe- 
maticians. But when people are ignorant of Art, they are so usually to that 
degree that they are not even aware of their own ignorance. The most 
politic critic is, therefore, continually driven into the dilemma, either to 
hold his peace and so let error go uncontradicted, or else convince his 
pupil, by offensive demonstration, that he does not yet understand the 
subject. And when we consider that the writer on Art addresses himself 
neither to the obedience of infancy nor the humility of the poor, but to 
men and women of mature age, already highly refined, often deeply and 
variously learned in other matters, generally belonging to the upper ranks 
of life, often very rich, and therefore likely to be very proud, highly 
susceptible, impatient of instruction, almost incapable of imagining that 
they have anything yet to learn—the practical difficulty of such teaching 
is clear. And even if, after making hosts of enemies by his frankness, 
an art teacher should at Jast succeed in persuading his readers that they 
cannot know what they have never learned, the difficulty of proving his 
own competence yet remains. In art criticism the most instructed teacher 
is continually liable to err. Painting includes positive science, but it 
also includes much more. Of its noblest powers the feeling of some 
finely organized human being is the only criterion; of Turner’s dream. 
power, or Raphael’s refinement, the soul is the only judge. And here is 
a question of deep and inborn affinity: we are not organized alike, and 
genius affects us variously. My impressions will seem wrong to you 
if I state them quite honestly, and so would yours to me. A critic, 
therefore, who ever quits the plain ground of easily ascertainable fact to 
attempt the higher criticism of feeling is sure to awaken dissent. Rude 
and simple persons express this dissent with vehemence, and become 
personally hostile; intellectual men mark with curious interest the point 
of divergence, and calmly try to account for it. But both henceforth 
regard the critic as a fallible person, whose teaching is to be either 
rejected altogether or received with thoughtful caution. 

It may be asked when this educating function of the art critic is to 
cease. It is like asking when schoolmasters are to cease. Every day 
thousands of new human beings come into the world whose future social 
position will require them to pretend to appreciate pictures. Is this 
pretension to be a hollow make-belief, degrading to manliness, destructive 
to honesty, and thus vitally injurious to character? or is it to be the 
simple assertion of a well-founded right to a real opinion? If the latter, 
the theoretical art teacher—the “ critic,” as he is yet called—has endless 
work before him. By means of books and articles in the reviews and 
newspapers, and, I think, still more by direct personal communication in 
the form of lectures, he will have to train the public in those eternal truths 
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which are the beginning of criticism. He and his successors will have to 
repeat them over and over again so long as civilization shall endure. 

3. To defend true living artists against the malice of the ignorant.— 
Every original painter, especially in landscape, has to pass through a 
period of contempt which it is in the power of any intelligent critic to 
shorten by demonstrating his fidelity to nature. This ought not to be an 
exceptional act of kindness on the critic’s part; it is a simple duty which 
he is bound to perform whenever he sees the need of it. The most acute 
sufferings of men of genius are inflicted by the instinctive tendency of 
mankind to consider all originality a fair butt for ridicule. But little men 
are weak against a strong will, and one resolute voice will silence the silly 
laughter of whole multitudes. 

A peculiar form of this duty is the defence of young artists whose 
powers are as yet imperfectly developed. It is certain that a young 
painter who secs and feels very intensely will try for too much, and spoil 
his pictures. The sort of injury to young men’s work which comes of 
their good qualities ought, therefore, to be spoken of with the utmost 
indulgence, and even defended by the art critic. Of course he must state 
the defects frankly, but at the same time he is bound to enforce the truth, 
too often forgotten, that certain rare and noble qualities, like swans, are 
repulsive at first, and only become beautiful as they approach maturity. 

4. To prevent false living artists from acquiring an influence injurious 
to the general interests of art.—Some good-natured people think it very 
wrong and unkind in a critic to point out the defects of living men, and so 
reduce their incomes; but as soon as a painter acquires any influence, his 
shortcomings ought to be clearly, though not discourteously, stated. For 
example: a certain famous painter, whose services as an illustrator of 
interesting buildings were, before the invention of photographic printing, 
of quite inestimable value, has for some years exhibited a peculiar kind 
of cleverly tinted drawings in oil, of which he is the inventor. But a 
critic who should fail to point out the difference between these and real 
pictures would not be doing his duty. There is no necessity, either in 
this or any other such case, to speak of the artist with unkindness, or to 
vex and irritate him by sarcasm. It is merely necessary to demonstrate 
that his works, though exhibited as pictures, and therefore supposed to be 
works in colour, are only tinted drawings executed in oil, with no attempt 
to render the variety of natural hues. After reading such a criticism, the 
spectator might still sufficiently admire these works on their own grounds, 
but he would be protected from an influence which might else have 
vitiated his sense of colour, and so incapacitated him for the enjoyment of 
colour in nature, and prevented him from rendering the honour which is 
due to genuine painters who really do work in colour. 

5. To exalt the fame of dead artists whose example may be beneficial_— 
It may frequently happen that some dead artist, whose name is not on 
everybody’s lips, has nevertheless done certain things in such a supremely 
excellent way that attention ought from time to time to be directed to his 
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works with reference to their especial quality. It requires some effort to 
remember very many names, and so, out of pure indolence, the human 
race prefers to repeat incessantly half-a-dozen of the most famous, and 
ignore the rest absolutely. This is very convenient, for it enables us 
to gain credit for a knowledge of art without heavily burdening our 
memories, but it is neither instructive to the living nor just to the dead, 
There is no habit more.degrading to the human intelligence than that of 
narrowing our powers of admiration to three or four sets of objects. We 
ought to admire all that is good, whoever did it, be he living or dead. 
True artists, thank God, have been and still are numerous, and from every 
true artist there is always something to be learned that no other can teach 
us so well. 

6. To weaken the fame of dead artists whose names have an injurious 
degree of authority—One of the most melancholy things in the world is 
the enormous power for evil of the dead over the living. ‘There are dead 
foreigners who govern England in many ways with a tyranny that we 
should endure from no living one. Great artists who, when alive, were 
probably far too liberal and large-minded to conceive it desirable that 
anybody should slavishly imitate them, are erected, when dead, into 
colossal obstacles in the road to original achievement. There is scarcely 
a single famous painter whose name has not been misused as a means for 
the repression of genius. The way in which great men are admired by 
little ones is so utterly childish and irrational that they pervert even 
originality itself into an argument against originality. Instead of saying, 
“‘ Raphael was original, and you ought to be so too,” they say, “ Raphael 
was original, therefore—you are to mimic him.” They can conceive of 
no other sort of respect for genius than that which monkeys have for 
humanity. 

There is, unfortunately, only one way of meeting this fallacy. It is 
useless to argue that when Raphael worked he had no idea of binding 
down all future painters to his particular manner, It is in vain to suggest 
that it would probably be rather unpleasant than not to a man of original 
genius to be copied for ever and ever by endless generations of mere 
imitators. It is idle to hope that persons devoid of originality can ever 
be brought so far to comprehend its nature as to perceive that the object 
of its intensest scorn is not another originality, which it always heartily 
respects, but precisely that slavish imitation by which people imagine 
that they are paying it an appropriate homage. So the only course left 
is to point out the failings of great men, and as every great man has 
plenty of them, there is much to be said in that way. 

There is a vast critical movement in our age, the general object of 
which may be defined as the emancipation of the living intellect from the 
tyranny of the dead. Nothing whatever is safe from this movement. 
No sanctity of tradition will preserve the most revered writings from the 
severe scrutiny of this universal criticism. No dead historian will escape 
questioning as to the eyidence for his events ; no dead natural philosopher 
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will pass conjecture for experiment, for the human race is advancing to 
ripe years, and no longer accepts as infallible the authorities that governed 
its infancy. Nor can famous artists, any more than famous writers and 
men of science, be henceforth the faultless gods they were. All their 
claims are to be sifted in a new and strange way, not by passionate parti- 
sans, but by calm clear heads that care for no man’s name. Out of this 
ordeal many a white fame will come shrivelled, and frail, and black, like 
paper out of fire; but others will only be brightened by it afresh. And 
the benefit to the people will be, that they will no longer worship blindly, 
like savages, but admire intelligently like thinking men. 

7. To speak always with absolute sincerity—There is a certain kind of 
criticism, very knowing in tone, and light and jaunty in expression, which 
scarcely even pretends to a conviction of any kind whatever. Such 
criticism is almost invariably insincere. When men are quite in earnest 
they are never frivolous or flippant. Perhaps an insincere writer on art 
may often be rather shallow and careless than dishonest, and utter idle 
fallacies merely because nothing concerning art has acquired in his own 
mind the solidity and consistence of a truth. His main object is to 
produce telling remarks about pictures, and say as many smart things as 
he can find a pretext for. The criticisms in some of the French news- 
papers are perfect masterpieces of this kind of writing. They have nothing 
to do with art teaching, for you may read them from year to year without 


learning anything. They appear to be quite purposeless, and only leave 
a general impression on the reader’s mind that the writer must be rather 
asharp fellow. If these men were to say to themselves before writing, 
“J will say nothing but what I think, I will set down only my real 
opinions,” they would be much embarrassed, because they don’t think and 


have no opinions. 

Happily, men have an instinct which protects them from the influence 
of the insincere. One writer with a set of real convictions, be they truths 
or mistakes, has more power in the world than a hundred without an 
opinion. The influence of insincere art critics can therefore only be 
considerable in regions where no earnest one is active. They feel this 
so instinctively that when a true man appears, they always immediately 
combine against him, being afraid of him, as well they may. Any 
particularly sincere and earnest painter is also sure to be the object of 
their untiring animosity ; but they laud false artists with a brotherly 
good-will. 

8. To give open expression to vicissitudes of opinion, not fearing the 
imputation of inconsistency.—This, though put separately on account of its 
importance, is of course comprised in the simple duty of sincerity. A man 
who always says what he thinks, and whose opinions modify themselves 
continually, cannot always say the same thing. The opinions of men who 
think are always growing and changing, like living children. All honest 
and thoughtful men know this, and the sort of consistency which is merely 
the repetition of a formula is not, in their view, a thing to be respected. 
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Such consistency is often to be attributed to simple stolidity, and still 
oftener perhaps to a very cunning sort of dishonesty. A dishonest writer 
thinks, before he commits anything to print, “I must mind what I am 
about, and not say anything contrary to what I have said somewhere 
else; so instead of publishing his opinions of to-day, in other words, his 
only sincere opinions, he dishonestly twists them to make them fit in with 
opinions expressed perhaps years ago, and thereby gets respected for his 
precious consistency. A stupid man, on the other hand, is consistent from 
sheer inertness. He arrived at a conclusion some time ago, and finds it 
too disturbing and troublesome to look into the grounds of it now, where- 
fore he also is held to be wise. But a writer who is both honest and 
intelligent is perpetually reviewing his own conclusions, and asking him- 
self candidly where he may have been mistaken; and every time he feels 
convinced that he has been leading people wrong, he is simple enough to 
be in a hurry to tell them so, on which the people, who have a violent 
admiration for consistency, and a proportionate contempt for the want of 
it, utterly scorn and despise him as an unsafe and uncertain guide that 
doesn’t know his own mind, and cannot tell whither he is going. And 
indeed in this last particular they are very right, for whosoever accepts 
Truth for his leader, and follows her faithfully, scarcely can tell whither 
she may lead him. 

9. To make himself as thoroughly informed as his time and opportunities 
will allow about everything concerning the fine arts, whether directly or 
indirectly.—Art is so vast that it is scarcely conceivable how any man can 
become a very profound judge of it, without devoting his whole time to it. 
But I have inserted the phrase, “‘as his time and opportunities will 
allow,” under the supposition that it might perhaps be possible for some 
writer of very extraordinary genius to acquire an extensive knowledge of 
art in the intervals of other and, to him, more important avocations. The 
only way to learn the rudiments of art criticism is to draw and paint the 
facts of nature, that is, to produce careful studies from nature, each with 
the especial object of recording faithfully some particular natural fact. 
Perhaps a thousand such studies might suffice for the acquisition of the 
elements of natural law. They ought to be executed in different mate- 
rials, according to their especial purpose. But to become an accomplished 
art critic it is also essential to make studies of pictures and drawings by 
different masters, not in the way of copying complete works, but rather 
studying parts of them, always with a definite object. It is unnecessary 
to indicate the immense range of literary culture essential to the artcritic. 
The success of historical painting is not to be estimated by persons ignorant 
of history, nor can illustrations of poets be intelligible to spectators who 
never read verse. And there is this peculiarity about the position of every 
art critic, that his knowledge must embrace the knowledge, not of one 
artist only, but of thousands. 

Nor can people who stay at home become art critics. No one can 
judge authoritatively of the representation of a class of scenery with 
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which he is not familiar. The range of our landscape painters is exten- 
sive. They illustrate every kind of scenery in Europe, and of late years 
they penetrate into Egypt and Asia. The critic must follow them every- 
where, taking memoranda of natural facts. He must also travel to sce 
pictures. The critic of literature may find in London all the books he 
needs ; but the productions of painters are not so easily accessible. The 
colour of a picture cannot be reproduced. Hence nothing but the ori- 
ginal handiwork of the painter himself is of the least use for reference. 
And to grasp the whole mind of a great artist we must see all his works, 
for every great artistic nature is so large that each picture is a new reve- 
lation of ranges of power before unknown to us. 

10. Lo enlarge his own powers of sympathy.—How far this may be 
done by an effort of the will must depend on the nature of the man. But 
the elasticity and universality of his sympathy are amongst the noblest 
and rarest distinctions of the genuine critic. Painting is an expression 
of human feeling. Cold and unsympathetic temperaments, which are so 
often tempted to write criticism by the love of power, are therefore dis- 
qualified for it by their own constitution. A true critic feels with the 
artist, and is therefore strangely tolerant of the most opposite kinds of 
artistic expression; an unfeeling nature prides itself on remaining un- 
moved, and actually esteems its own callousness a sort of superiority. An 
artist may be all the better for not being self-conscious, but a critic 
needs a highly sensitive self-consciousness to deliver him from that slavery 
to its own narrow personality which enthralls every simple mind. 

11. To resist the formation of prejudices—The Fine Arts naturally 
breed prejudice. Almost every painter is perfectly convinced that some 
process or colour is abominable, merely because he is not master of it, 
or that some natural object or effect is unsuitable for artistic purposes, 
because he himself has no feeling for it. One painter tried to persuade 
me that cobalt is incompatible with harmony, and that it ought to be 
rejected from the colour-box, and every colour has some bitter and 
inveterate enemy amongst artists. There is hardly a painter who has not 
some crotchet which the experience of many others proves to be quite 
groundless, and the more we know of Art the less we feel disposed to pin 
our faith to the dicta of any single theorist or practitioner. 

The explanation of this with regard to painters is, that their personal 
experience, being intensely narrow and practical, naturally gives rise to 
strong convictions, which they have seldom enough of self-consciousness 
to attribute to their simple personal cause, and which they therefore 
express as if they were absolute, and not merely relative truths. Instead 
of saying, for instance, “I don’t enjoy green,” a painter will very likely 
tell you that “green is incompatible with fine colour.” Sometimes this 
takes the form of a violent animosity against some unoffending tree or 
plant. Englishmen often have a prejudice against poplars, and I met 
a Frenchman once who railed at chestnut-trees with an incredible 
acerbity. 
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ART CRITICISM. 


Prejudices of this kind, however foolish and unfounded, are not of 
much consequence in painters, because if they have an antipathy to a 
certain colour or tree, they only avoid it. But one or two such pre- 
judices might vitiate the judgment of a critic, so as to make him unjust to 
whole classes of artists. 

The artifices of pseudo art criticism are so transparent that it seems 
hardly worth while to indicate them; still, as they appear to impose upon 
some people even yet, they have a claim upon our attention. 

To be a true art critic it is necessary, first, to be in possession of an 
enormous amount of information about Art and Nature such as yery few 
persons have either time or industry to acquire. Of course we pre- 
suppose a natural talent or disposition for criticism, but that, without the 
information, only makes people talk; and when people talk about matters 
which they do not understand, they generally talk nonsense. 

The pseudo art critic is a person who writes what is called criticism 
without being in possession of the preliminary information which is indis- 
pensable to the production of true criticism. His chief anxiety is to hide 
this deficiency from his readers, and to leave the impression on their 
minds that he knows all about the Fine Arts. This is easy or difficult in 
exact proportion to the cultivation of his audience. 

A genuine art critic often confesses ignorance of particular truths; as, 
for instance, in criticizing a naked figure, if he does not understand 
anatomy he will probably tell you so with perfect frankness; or if he has 
not witnessed a storm at sea, yet has to criticize a shipwreck, he will begin 
by telling you that his opinion on the subject is not of much value, but 
that the remarks he ventures to offer may be taken for what they are 
worth. A pseudo critic never does this,* and whenever a critic pretends 
to know everything, it is the surest sign that he knows nothing, that he 
has not even an idea of what it is to know anything thoroughly. The 
pretence to universality in art criticism is sure to be hollow, because 
human life is not long enough for a man to become a universal art critic, 
if he studied for it ten hours a day, and never did anything else. 

The immediate object of a pseudo critic is to discover defects; that of 
a true one, to arrive at opinions. The false critic cannot, however, afford 
to point out the defects of painters already canonized, because, by so 
doing, he would oppose the popular opinion, which he always takes care 
to conciliate. There is this peculiarity about painting, that it is impossible 
to produce an absolutely true picture, because some truths must always 
be sacrificed to others. If, in a landscape, the relation of one shadow to 
its light is truly given, the rest of the picture must be either false or out 
of harmony with that shadow. Again, colour has to be sacrificed to light, 
and form to colour. A painter has always to purchase truths with falsities, 
as men buy bread with money; and this necessity being not in the least 





* That is, up to the date of the present publication. When they have read this 
article they will invent a new set of dodges, amongst which—who knows ?—even 
modesty may find a place. 
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understood by the public generally, offers to the pseudo critic infinite 
opportunities for the exercise of his little art or trick of petty fault-finding. 
And not only that, but the extreme difficulty of painting exposes all 
painters, even the greatest, to genuine errors, which a noble critic notices 
only when absolutely necessary, but which the base one fastens upon 
instinctively, whenever he dare, to the neglect of everything else; so that 
the whole tissue of his criticism, like the talk of an ill-tempered woman, 
is tiresome and interminable fault-finding. 

Then there is the safe old well-known critical trick of blaming a 
thing for not being something else. The aims of our English painters 
are, to their honour, so large and various that endless opportunities occur 
for the exercise of this ancient artifice. The wonder is, that there should 
exist people so simple as to be imposed upon by it, yet it still apparently 
answers, like many other cunning contrivances of our ancestors, which 
modern ingenuity strives vainly to supersede. ‘Thus, if I want to leave 
an impression that John Lewis and John Brett are not what they should 
be, I have only to suggest that Reynolds and Gainsborough did not paint 
in that manner, which, of course, is undeniable. 

But an invention which modern times may fairly claim is, the art of 
hinting that you could say a good deal against a picture if you felt inclined, 
but that the faults you vaguely allude to are too obvious to require 
specification. This has great effect on people not very conversant with 
Art. Another form of it is to allude to classes of Art, whose merit and value 
you cannot quite safely deny, as if they were so very familiar as to have 
become stale and tiresome. There exists amongst artists a complete 
vocabulary of slang, the great convenience of which is that it enables you 
to talk knowingly about your superiors, and, without committing yoursely 
to the expression of a single real opinion, affect to estimate lightly all that 
they have accomplished. 

The one distinguishing quality of all valuable art criticism is largeness 
—largeness of acquired information, to grasp the knowledge of so many 
thousands of artists, and largeness of natural sympathy, to enter into the 
individual feelings and affections of so great a multitude of minds. For 
to criticize adequately any artist’s work, mere talent and honesty, though 
needful, are not enough. It is necessary to have learned what he has 
learned, and felt what he has felt. 

* ell © AE: 











Hichelien’s Shabby Suit. 


Tue researches of M. Morny Lafon have recently brought to light the 
particulars of a cause célébre which was the talk of all Paris in the earlier 
days of Louis XVI., but which is not, that we are aware, familiar to many 
English readers. The principal person engaged in it was the Duke of 
Richelieu, Marshal of France, celebrated in so many novels and plays as 
the beau idéal of a courtly libertine ; and it shows what sort of institution 
the once famous Parliament of Paris had become, when, after its dissolu- 
tion in 1771, the Minister Maurepas recalled it into existence, in the 
vain hope of acquiring popularity. The book in which all the minutix 
of the case described by M. Lafon are stated at length, and which is 
entitled Le Maréchal de Richelieu et Madame de Saint Vincent, is well 
worthy of an attentive perusal, because it brings forward many persons 
whose characters illustrate the period immediately preceding the first 
French Revolution. Here we have confined ourselves to the main facts, 
deeming these sufficient to constitute a tolerably good story, and to furnish 
a picture of a state of manners to which nothing corresponds at the 
present day. 

The heroine of the tale is a lady of ancient Provencal lineage, whose 
family name was Vence-Villeneuve, and who very early in life became 
the wife of the Marquis Fauris de Saint Vincent, President of the Parlia- 
ment of Aix. So lightly did she regard her matrimonial obligations, 
that at a period by no means remarkable for moral austerity, the members 
of her family, including her father and her husband, held a meeting, and 
applied to the Government as to the best means of providing for so 
discreditable a connection. The result of the application was a Royal 
order to the effect that Julic, Countess of Vence-Villeneuve, wife of the 
President, should be conducted to a Benedictine convent situated at 
Millau in Languedoc. This event occurred in the year 1753. 

Shortly after or before her marriage, the Duke of Richelieu, who was 
governor of the provinces of Guyenne and Gascony, had paid a visit to M. de 
Vence, father of the fair Julie. The young girl made a slight impression 
upon the duke, and the duke was too long remembered by the young girl. 
There was not much to do in the convent, and Madame de Vincent, proud 
of her acquaintance with the great man, amused her companions by 
talking of the memorable visit to Aix. She soon had the further gratifi- 
cation of bestowing a little patronage. One of the nuns requested she 
would exert her influence in favour of her brother, and a letter was 
accordingly despatched to Bordeaux, where the governor resided. The 
chances were, that the old duke, who had passed ten good years in folly 
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and dissipation since he had seen his little friend, had forgotten all about 
her. Such, however, was unfortunately not the case. Richelieu not only 
answered the letter, but immediately granted the favour requested. Nay, 
the old scapegrace was so pleased at being reminded of one of the few 
jnnocent acts in the course of his sinful life, that he wrote to Madame 
de Saint Vincent, about once a week, in a semi-galiant sort of style, 
expressing his regret that he could not call upon her, and delicately 
warning her not to ask more favours for her friends than he could possibly 
grant. 

The warning was not needed. Madame de Saint Vincent had soon 
given up all thoughts of her friends, and was only thinking how she might 
benefit herself. She had greatly exceeded her allowance, was deeply in 
debt, and found creditors intrusive. A modest epistle, hinting at the 
shortness of her supplies, was written to the duke; and, strange to say— 
for Richelieu was the stingiest of libertines—was honoured with a favour- 
able reply, namely, an order for 3,000 livres. 

By divers articles of virttu, illuminated missals, and what not, we are 
constantly reminded that the seclusion of convents has sometimes proved 
fuvourable to the cultivation of the imitative arts. Possessed of Richelieu’s 
letters, a desire of becoming a proficient in imitative art took possession of 
Madame de Saint Vincent. Placing a letter against the window of her 
holy retreat, she would cover it with a blank sheet of paper, and ingeniously 
copy one word after another, till she had produced documents which, to all 
appearance, were in the hand-writing of Richelieu, but the contents of 
which were entirely dictated by the exigencies of Madame de Saint Vincent. 
Among other works of art thus created was a copy of the order for 
8,000 livres, which was greatly improved upon the original by the addi- 
tion of a cipher. Madame de Saint Vincent was no servile copyist; while 
she carefully studied her model, she threw in beauties emphatically 
her own. 

Unlike many great artists, this ingenious lady had carefully consulted 
the tastes of the peculiar spectators to whom her works were exhibited ; 
and never was the civilizing, mollifying effect of art more plainly shown 
than in her case. Those rapacious vultures, the creditors of Millau, had 
no sooner set their eyes on the fabricated order for 30,000 livres, with 
the duke’s signature in the corner, than their rapacity vanished at once, 
and where they had intended contumely they lavished respect. 

Madame de Saint Vincent, however, was not so totally absorbed in the 
pursuit of art as to neglect the performance of a virtuous action. She had 
taken notice of one M. Védel du Montel, major of the Dauphin’s regiment, 
who had visited one of her fellow-residents, Mademoiselle Maury de Saint 
Victor, in the character of an accepted lover. Knowing—for she knew a 
great deal—something of the antecedents of this gentleman, she assured 
her young friend that the qualities of the major were not of a kind likely 
to ensure domestic happiness; and thus occasioned a series of inquiries, 
which resulted in a dissolution of the engagement. Her conduct on 
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this occasion is rendered the more admirable by the circumstance that 
Mademoiselle de Saint Victor, who had once been her most intimate friend, 
had gradually become unaccountably cool and distant. The cause of the 
change she did not know, but we do. Mademoiselle de Saint Victor had 
observed, unseen, the labours of Madame de Saint Vincent in her studio; 
and it is the peculiarity of the line of art to which the latter had devoted 
herself, that the works belonging to it are only admired by those who 
have not seen them executed. 

All of a sudden Madame de Saint Vincent grew heartily sick of the 
Benedictine convent, and, by repeated epistles, bored her father and her 
husband to such an extent that, merely for the sake of peace and quiet- 
ness, they allowed her to take up her residence among the Ursulines of 
Tarbes. However, before she could quit Millau she had to satisfy other 
persons besides the heads of her family. These were her creditors, who, 
much as they had been gratified by the inspection of the order for 
30,000 livres, had as yet touched nothing, and had no notion of allowing 
her to slip through their fingers. What was to be done? 

The lovely recluse bethought herself of one M. des Angles, who held 
a place under the duke, and who was the person for whom, at the request 
of his sister, she had in the first instance asked a favour. Gratitude, slic 
thought, would secure his devotion; and summoning him to Millau, she 
laid before him the state of her affairs, hoping that he would aid her in 
obtaining the assistance of the duke, and talking about a legacy of 
10,000 livres which had been bequeathed to her by her mother, and with 
which she intended to pay her debts. M. des Angles was not only satisficd, 
but delighted ; and when, a month afterwards, Madame de Saint Vincent 
showed him a letter from Richelieu, in which the story of the legacy was 
confirmed, and the duke promised that he would see everything set right, 
M. des Angles called in all the bills of his lovely confidant, and made him- 
self responsible for their aggregate amount—viz. 5,525 livres—convinced 
that Richelieu was his guarantee. 

M. des Angles must have been one of those men by no means rare in 
the world, who, when once they take a fancy to a thing, will easily rush 
into a scrape with their eyes wide open. Just when his last conversa- 
tion with Madame de Saint Vincent had reached its most interesting point, 
and he was taking the burden of her debts on his own obliging shoulders, 
in walked Mademoiselle de Saint Victor, and, unobserved by the mar- 
chioness, began shaking her head at him with all her might and main. 
M. des Angles did not pause in his operations, but he noticed the signal, 
and Madame de Saint Vincent having retired, he took the opportunity of 
asking Mademoiselle de Saint Victor what she meant by her kindly soli- 
citude. The young lady’s explanation was clear enough. She roundly 
declared that the legacy bequeathed by the marchioness’s mother had no 
existence, save in the imagination of the marchioness, and that her signi- 
ficant shakes of the head were intended to prevent M. des Angles from 
making a fool of himself. 
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Prompt as he had been with his confidence, M des Angles was 
furious when he found he had been duped, and his next journey to the 
convent was enlivened by schemes of vengeance, when whom should he 
meet on the road but the Baron de la Capelle Montamiral, a friend of 
Madame de Saint Vincent’s, wha had been employed by her to exhibit 
the order for 80,000 livres, and who, convinced himself, had had no diffi- 
culty in silencing the creditors. The worthy baron talked so very 
satisfactorily about this order, that when M. des Angles had reached 
Madame de Saint Vincent, he not only forbore from referring to the 
subject of Mademoiselle de Saint Victor’s communication, but he actually 
advanced 1,747 livres more, without any security beyond a mere written 
acknowledgment. 

All obstacles surmounted, Madame de Saint Vincent was removed to 
Tarbes, but no sooner did she reach the convent than she found it 
absolutely detestable, and so loud were her complaints at being ‘“ buried 
alive,” that the poor Ursulines were frightened, while the heart of the bishop 
was so greatly moved that he transferred her from the convent to a 
cheerful house commanding a most lovely prospect. Tarbes was con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful spots in the neighbourhood of the 
Pyrenees, but what was that to Madame de Saint Vincent? She could 
not bear it. 

The trouble which she had taken to remove from Millau to Tarbes 
was equalled by the pains she took to quit the place of her own choice. 
The fact was, the Dauphin’s regiment, of which M. Védel was major, was 
garrisoned at Poitiers, and Madame de Saint Vincent had no notion of 
any earthly happiness that was not more or less associated with proximity 
to M. Védel. Although nearly fifty years of age, the major was regarded 
as one of the handsomest men of his day. He had regular features, 
piercing black eyes, irreproachable teeth, a smile that bordered on the 
womanish, and he admirably became his uniform. It will now be sur- 
mised that Madame de Saint Vincent’s solicitude respecting the domestic 
happiness of Mademoiselle de Saint Victor was not altogether disinterested. 

Off went a letter to her old friend the duke, who was not a little moved 
by his dear friend’s description of her wretched situation. In an affec- 
tionate reply, which he wrote from Versailles, he called her a “ poor little 
victim,” but still he saw a difficulty in her position. If the Ursuline 
convent was no better than a dungeon, she had, at any rate, gone thither 
of her own accord, and though she hinted at a long list of convents, to 
which she would gladly be removed, it was plain enough she knew nothing 
about them. The duke promised, however, that he would write to the 
Bishop of Tarbes; and what was very strange, he actually did write, for 
to break every promise made to a woman might be regarded as one of the 
leading principles of bis life. The fact that the conduct of the old libertine 
was tolerably correct throughout the whole of the strange affair, gives an 
especially ridiculous character to this complicated tragic-comedy. 

The bishop’s answer to the duke was fretful, but promising. He said 
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truly enough, that Madame de Saint Vincent had changed Millau for Tarbes 
much against the will of her relatives, and much to his own annoyance 
also, for he did not care to have in one of his establishments “ an unfor- 
tunate woman, with whom he had not the honour to be acquainted, and 
who, innocent or guilty, had been cast off by her relatives.” He had 
only received her with the intention of obliging the duke, and do 
what he would she was not to be pleased. She not only disliked the 
convent, but she hated the city of Tarbes, and the surrounding country 
into the bargain. He had even asked her to look upon his house as her 
own, but even that would not content her. She was bonne and she was 
sage, but unfortunately she was not of the same mind for two consecutive 
hours, and with ladies of this sort it is hard to deal. As for the duke’s 
insinuations, that he had sought to confine Madame de Saint Vincent 
with undue severity, they were wholly unmerited. She was at liberty to 
walk in and out of the convent at her own good pleasure, and if she did 
not choose to enter it at all, no one would thwart her inclination. Good 
and wise as she was, her expensive habits set a bad example to the 
house ; and, all things considered, she was not more anxious to leave 
Tarbes than was the bishop to get rid of her. 

When it was manifest that all parties, however different their senti- 
ments, had exactly the same object in view, the desired removal was 
effected. By virtue of an order of the Government, which was dated 
30th April, 1771, and assigned the convent of the Catherinettes, at Poitiers, 
as the fickle marchioness’s place of residence, she left Tarbes on the 10th 
of the following month; and, as the bishop stated in a subsequent letter, 
she was very happy, while he was not at all displeased. On her road 
she stopped at Bordeaux, during the absence of the duke, and lodged at 
a convent. 

When she arrived at Poitiers she found the convent of the Catherinettes 
as delightful as that of the Ursulines had been detestable. And certainly 
the duke had done his best to make things comfortable, and had caused 
her apartments to be elegantly furnished at his own expense. After seven- 
teen years of seclusion, being thus provided with a charming residence in 
the immediate neighbourhood of M. Védel, the marchioness might now 
resolve to be happy. 

Considering what pains Madame de Saint Vincent had taken to go to 
Poitiers, we can hardly believe that her first meeting with Major Védel 
was the result of an accident, though there is evidence in favour of that 
hypothesis. At all events the accident was soon improved, and the major 
and the marchioness were in the habit of meeting at the house of a third 
party, the Count de la Messaliére. 

The documents illustrating this period of the history form a long 
series of letters, treating of lovers’ quarrels, jealousies and reconciliations, 
and proving plainly enough that the marchioness was passionately attached 
to the major, but less clearly that the major was passionately attached to 
the marchioness. In the style of her letters Madame de Saint Vincent is 
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decidedly inferior to her grandmother, who was no other than the cele- 
brated Madame de Sévigné. 

During this happy time Richelieu came to Poitiers and announced 
his arrival by a little billet, remarkable for the badness of the spelling, 
when we bear in mind that Louis Francois Armand du Plessis, Duke 
of Richelieu, was not only a Peer and Marshal of France, a chevalier 
of the King’s Orders, first gentleman of his Majesty’s chamber, Governor 
of the provinces of Guyenne and Gascony, but also a member of the 
French Academy. Twice in one day did the duke visit his little 
friend. The first visit was in conformity with the strictest etiquette, 
Richelieu being accompanied by the bishop of the diocese, with whom he 
had dined. The second visit-was late in the evening, when he came alone— 
a circumstance that caused much talk in the neighbourhood. 

As time progressed the intimacy of Védel and the marchioness rather 
increased than diminished. The major obtained permission to visit the 
convent whenever he pleased, and to remain there till eight o’clock in 
the evening, and thus the fond pair saw each other every day. But 
the happiness of Madame de Saint Vincent was suddenly cut short, in 
the spring of 1773, by the intelligence that Védel had set. off for Paris 
without having warned her by a single word on the subject. <A passionate 
letter followed him, concluding with the business-like information that in 
the month of November the marchioness expected to receive 255,000 
livres from one M. Peixoto of Bordeaux. 

Letters, however, were not enough. Where Védel was, Madame de 
Saint Vincent must be likewise. Through the influence of the duke she 
obtained the right of moving to Paris, and to Paris she went. 

When she arrived there, she was miserable enough. By way of 
contrast to her smart suite of apartments at Poitiers, she had a wretched 
room on the third floor of the convent of the Filles de la Misé¢ricorde, 
which was situated in the Rue du Vieux Colombier (near Saint Sulpice), 
and so grievously was she in want of ready cash, that she was forced to 
sell not only her own clothes, but also her maid's. As for her quondam 
patron the Marshal-Duke, he had returned to his old habits of strict 
economy, and answered a very pressing demand for assistance with a gift 
of six louis. Indeed it seems certain that she would have died of starva- 
tion in a month, had it not been for the beneficence of the Countess de 
Saint Jean, a lady of very equivocal reputation, but a kind friend upon 
this occasion. 

While money was wanting, Védel was hard to find; but a small 
remittance of 600 livres, sent to Madame Saint Vincent by her procureur 
at Aix, besides cheering her spirits, brought the disinterested adorer once 

more to her feet. Marchionesses, after all, are not to be picked up every 
day, and Védel contrived to make all the tradesmen of the Faubourg Saint 
Germain familiar with the title of his innamorata, rightly perceiving that 
by diffusion of this useful knowledge he would at the same time attain an 
extension of credit. 
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But the more ordinary methods of swindling were not enough to 
satisfy the ambitious minds of the marchioness and her friends. We have 
seen how she devoted herself to a certain branch of art at Millau, and 
we may add, that she had formed certain vast projects at Poitiers, and 
longed for zealous agents to put them into execution. She now bethought 
herself of the Abbé Villeneuve Flayosc, son of her sister, and implored 
him to pay her a visit; and the abbé, like a dutiful nephew, obeyed the 
summons of his aunt, and to her great satisfaction introduced Jean Baptiste 
Bénaven, a gentleman of Agde in Languedoc, well adapted for intrigues 
of every kind, from affairs of gallantry to the most delicate pecuniary 
transactions. Of course, as in duty bound, he fell in love with Madame 
de Saint Vincent, nor did his addresses light on an unwilling ear. 

We are not prepared to say that Védel was, like Othello, “ not easily 
jealous,” but certain it is, that, like all men of commanding intellect, he 
could keep every passion under control when he had some great end to 
pursue. Thus, perceiving that the Sieur Bénaven was likely to prove a 
useful connection, he smothered all the jealous pains he felt on his account, 
but his great soul boiled with fury when he detected a flirtation between 
Madame de Saint Vincent and the chaplain of the convent, from whose 
acquaintance no profit whatever, as he thought, could be derived. On 
the other hand, he did not make the slightest objection to a renewal of 
acquaintance with the Duke of Richelieu, who once more became intimate 
with the “little victim,” thanks to the attractions of a young English lady 
whom the marchioness had attached to her person. Visits were paid and 
returned, Madame de Saint Vincent was constantly seen going, alone or 


with her young English friend, to the duke’s hotel in the Rue Neuve Saint 
Augustin, and as constantly were servants in the duke’s livery seen carry- 
ing billets to the Rue du Vieux Colombier. That the duke and Madame 


de Saint Vincent were on excellent terms with each other, was sufficiently 
obvious to all Paris. 

While things were in this state the marchioness paid a visit to her 
dear friend and benefactress, the Countess de St. Jean, to whom she stated 
that she expected all sorts of prosperity from her intimacy with her illus- 
trious friend. She supported her assertion by showing a sort of Dill 
drawn by Richelieu upon Peixoto, the banker of Bordeaux, and accepted 
by the latter. In this document the duke ordered the banker to pay 
Madame de Saint Vincent 100,000 crowns, which were lawfully due to 
her, and promised to hold. himself responsible for that amount. 

We have said a “ sort of bill,” because the document was so exceedingly 
irregular in its form that the Countess de St. Jean did not like the look 
of it. Madame de Saint Vincent explained that the form had been agreed 
upon between herself and the duke, who did not wish the bill to be nego- 
tiated; but she nevertheless took it away, and by the hands of her maid 
sent another in its place, requesting the countess to raise 24,000 livres. 

The second document was even more unlucky than the first. The 
Brigadier Dumas, a devoted slave to the Countess de St. Jean, took it, at 
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her request, to his banker’s, but nearly swooned with affright when the 
man of business duly informed him that the signature of Peixoto was a 
forgery. Thus the bill found its way back to its original owner, and was 
taken by Védel to his lawyer, the Seigneur d’Estillac, whom he consulted 
as to its validity. Concluding that the questions of Védel related to the 
form of the document, D’Estillac said that bills payable to the bearer 
would be preferable. It seems that in the paper, as it stood, there was 
nothing to indicate that the right of Madame de Saint Vincent was trans- 
ferable. 

A proper bill of exchange then was required, and to get one Védel 
did not go to the Duke of Richelieu. Chance brought hini into contact 
with an ex-judge, named Alléon des Gouttes, whom he invited to dinner. 
Madame de Saint Vincent was present at the meal, and when it was over, 
handed the learned man an unsigned document, asking if that was the 
proper form of a bill of exchange. The ex-judge replied in the negative, 
and then was asked if he himself would kindly furnish the lady with the 
form required? An odd question! What in the world should a lady of 
quality want to do with the form of a bill of exchange payable to the 
bearer? But the doubts that arose in the mind of the ex-judge were 
speedily resolved. A certain Marquis de Vieux-Bois had wished to present 
Madame de Saint Vincent with a sum of 20,000 livres in this fashion, on 
condition that she would not part with it till the end of a year. Without 
this condition the generous marquis feared she might spend all at once. 

This explanation was, of course, perfectly satisfactory. The ex-judge 
gave the required form, and before a week had passed Madame de Saint 
Vincent was in possession of bills of exchange to the amount of 420,000 
livres, signed, not by the Marquis de Vieux-Bois, but by the Duke of 
Richelieu. The next step was to bring all this valuable paper into 
circulation. 

The young chaplain, who had excited the jealous wrath of Védel, and 
whose name was Froment, did not prove to be so worthless as his rival 
thought him. Before any of the other friends of Madame de Saint Vincent 
he was in the field with a bill for 60,000 livres; which, through the 
mediation of Maitre Jacques Gasperean, a notary of the Chatelet, he lodged 
with M. Bouché de Préville, caisster-gencral of the Government powder and 
saltpetre. Next came the other worthy young churchman, Madame’s 
nephew, the Abbé Villeneuve Flayosc, who, armed with a recommendation 
from the Marquis of Quincy, called on Thomas Florés, a well-known 
discount-broker, and requested him to find some one who would lend 
money on a couple of bills, one for 20,000, the other for 25,000 livres, 
signed by a gentleman of the highest distinction. Who was the actual 
owner of the bills he refused to state; and Florés, perceiving that there 
was more mystery about the affair than he liked, refused to have anything 
to do with it. 

Védel and Bénaven, the men of superior genius, were now called into 
action, and applied both together to a dealer in old clothes, who resided 
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under the columns of the Halles, and boldly offered him two bills bearing 
the signature of Richelieu. Ruby, as the man was called, though his ral 
name was Robit, said that such articles were out of his line of business; 
but he changed his tone when he learned that furniture would be taken 
instead of money, for he had a large stock on hand. At all events, there 
was no harm in looking at the bills; and to render assurance doubly sure, 
both the disguised gentlemen put their names to-a certificate in which they 
bore witness to their authenticity. 

Ruby was not yet satisfied; he had never seen the duke’s signature, 
and the two gentlemen were utter strangers. Hence some better authority 
was desirable. The undaunted pair at once took the sceptic to Mattre 
Louis Nicolas Dumoulin, King’s counseller, and, moreover, Richelieu’s 
notary, who had never heheld either of them in his life. Dumoulin was 
of opinion that the bills had really been signed by the duke, although the 
down strokes were finer than was usually the case in his writing, and, for 
further certainty, referred them to Richelieu’s intendant. Ruby, however, 
had inquired enough, and gave for the bills, which together represented 
55,000 livres, a quantity of clothes and furniture, valued at a ridiculously 
high figure, and only 6,000 livres in hard cash. Another useful person was 
the widow Leroy, a Norman dame, whose deceased husband, an army 
clothier, had once made uniforms for Védel’s regiment. She was intrusted 
by her former patron with the office of negotiating two bills, amounting 
together to 90,000 livres. One of these, which was payable eighteen months 
after date, could not be got rid of at any price. The other, which was 
for 50,000 livres, went for half its nominal value. At last bills bearing 
the name of Richelieu began to be—offensive in the market. They were 
bandied about from hand to hand, till they found themselves in strange 
places, one being actually discovered in a low wine-shop. The person who 
seems to have derived the least profit from them was Madame de Saint 
Vincent herself, who was preyed on by her allies. The proceeds 
of the first bill, which had been so luckily negotiated by the Abbé 
Froment, went either into his own pocket, or into that of M. de Védel; 
and Bénaven, it appears, appropriated to himself the ready cash obtained 
from Ruby. 

The depreciation of ducal paper in the market had not been unobserved 
by the acute dealer in old clothes, who had considered the transaction 
somewhat doubtful from the first, but had allowed his prndence to be 
overcome by his cupidity. That an explosion was at hand was clear 
enough to Ruby; and that he might he early in the field he sent his 
avocat, the Sieur Guinot, to Richelieu’s hotel. The great man was at 
Bordeaux; but Marion, his intendant, was visible, and admitted that the 
signature to the bills was genuine, though he said that he knew nothing 
about them. Similar inquiries were made by other persons, and, at last, 
Marion wrote to the duke for precise information on the subject. 

Nothing could be less equivocal than the duke’s reply. He said that 
all who presented the bills in question must belong to a gang of knaves, 
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who ought to be locked up without delay, and that he was soon coming to 
trounce them handsomely. 

Now Marion was not only Richelieu’s intendant, but he was greflier to 
the Chitelet, and having received his cue, he determined to carry on the 
war with vigour. Obtaining an order from M. de Sartine, Minister of 
Police, he at once arrested Ruby and Guinot, whom he considered both 
rogues alike, and clapped them in the Fort  Evéque. Ruby gave up the 
name of Madame de Saint Vincent as the real issuer of the bills, and 
informed of this circumstance by, his intendant, Richelieu wrote to his 
fair friend without delay. He had been greatly surprised_to find that 
bills to the amount of 200,000 livres, signed by him, but of which he 
knew nothing, were in circulation, and still more astonished to find Madame 
de Saint Vincent named in connection with them. Of course she could 
do no less than aid him in exposing the rascality. 

Madame de Saint Vincent rightly saw that here was a case in which 
timidity would not do. She must brazen the affair out, or fall. In her 
reply to the duke she expressed herself highly astonished and disgusted at 
the conduct of Marion, who had dared to accuse her of issuing forged bills 
bearing the name of Richelieu. Of course, Richelieu would do her 
justice, and if he would not, all her family would. She admitted her 
fault in parting with bills which Richelieu had given her, but necessity 
must plead her excuse. 

The allied sharpers had indeed only one line of policy to adopt. It 
was too late to deny the isaue of the bills, every nerve therefore must be 
strained to prove that the signatures were genuine, and that the duke was 
villanously attempting to evade a lawful responsibility. Either Madame 
de Saint Vincent was a forger, or Richelieu was a scoundrel, and the 
latter of these propositions was more to the taste of Védel and Co. than 
the former. Aware that the police were already charged with the 
investigation of the affair, they resolved to anticipate them, and accord- 
ingly the marchioness herself, accompanied by Védel, Bénaven, and another 
friend, called on the Police Minister, M. de Sartine, and produced documents 
and letters signed by Richelieu. M. de Sartine appeared most grateful for 
the light thus unexpectedly afforded him, and requested Benaven to reduce 
the alleged facts into the form of a memorial and to bring it on the 
following day. Nothing could be more promising ; the memorial was 
of course drawn up by Bénaven and taken to M. de Sartine, whose conduct 
was even more courteous than before. 

The amiable Minister promised his kind instructors that they should 
soon hear from him; and so they did, for a day or two afterwards Madame 
de Saint Vincent, Védel, and Bénaven were all three conducted to the 
Bastille on a charge of forgery, and Marion, who had been armed with 
full powers by his master, commenced the prosecution. Madame de Saint 
Vincent had, however, sufficient interest to obtain permission to quit the 
Bastille, and remain at her convent under the surveillance of the police, 
and a similar favour was accorded to M. Védel. Bénaven was not equally 
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lucky. Papers were found upon him which showed that he had main- 
tained a criminal correspondence with certain French refugees in England, 
and he was transferred to the Fort l’Evéque as a person not fitted for the 
enjoyment of liberty. 

The information commenced on the 8th August, 1774, before the 
Chevalier Bachois de Villefort, who in about a week saw sufficient reason 
to order the arrest of all the persons implicated in the negotiation of the 
bills. A packet of letters from Madame de St. Vincent to Védel, found 
by the police in a press at the house of the widow Leroy, furnished most 
formidable evidence against the accused. 

On the 17th August the prisoners were heard for the first time. 
Madame de Saint Vincent owned to thirty-eight years of age, which 
was under the mark, and told a plausible story, from which it appeared 
that she had had bills from the duke to the amount of 1,020,000 livres, 
The sum looked large, and the judge asked what value M. de Richelieu 
could possibly have received as an equivalent. But the lady laughed 
aloud, and replied, ‘‘ A value with which M. le Maréchal was satisfied.” 
Notwithstanding this satisfactory explanation, the case was evidently 
about. to terminate in favour of the duke, when, on the appeal of the 
marchioness, it was referred to the assembled chambers of the Parliament 
of Paris, on the 7th March, 1775, and the persons who had been arrested 
were, with one exception, removed from the various prisons in which they 
had been confined, and taken to the more respectable Conciergerie. The 
one exception was poor Bénaven, who was obliged to remain at the Fort 
PEvéque. 

The battle now had to be fought anew, on an entirely new field, 
particularly unfavourable to Richelieu. He had been one of the chief 
agents in the coup d'état by which the Parliament. had been dissolved 
under Louis XV., and now it had been restored by Louis XVI. it was 
not likely to regard him with favour, especially when the person prose- 
cuted was herself a ‘“ Présidente ”—being the wife of the President of 
Aix, and therefore naturally allied to men of the robe. Many of the 
Peers, who had envied Richelieu during a long period of uninterrupted 
prosperity, embraced the opportunity of humiliating him with something 
like a malicious triumph. The Duke of Orleans was his avowed enemy; 
in Louis XV. he had lost his best friend. To all this it must be added 
that the cause had been the leading topic of conversation both at court 
and in the town, and that the democratic spirit which was destined so 
soon to break out with fearful violence, readily displayed itself, regarding 
with a mocking air the troubles of one of the old noblesse. 

A whole literature of pamphlets, accusations, and replies marked the 
progress of this singular cause, and many a hungry wit gained a temporary 
livelihood by making appeals, that were sure to meet the public eye, in 
favour of the victims of persecution. Ruby could rely on the democratic 
sentiment. His name and condition had not the advantage of attracting 
public attention like those of the principal actors in the drama, but still 
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his occupation was useful, his name was pure. Marshal de Richelieu might 
call him an “obscur fripier”—an obscure old clothesman.. What of 
that? He would have only gloried in the virtuous obscurity of his 
peaceful trade, if the honourable darkness could have shielded him from 
the stormy persecution of a great lord. Benaven, shut up in the Fort 
T'Evéque, deemed it more expedient to arouse the feelings proper to 
humanity in general, by expatiating on those particular sufferings from 
which the happier prisoners in the Conciergerie were free. For twelve 
days and thirteen nights, he said, he had served as food (pdture) to legions 
of monstrous rats. For four days and five nights he had struggled against 
these ignoble foes, without so much as a quarter of an hour’s rest, until 
tired nature insisted on repose. Scarcely, however, had he closed his 
eyes, than he was awakened by a sharp pain. One of the frightful 
“insects” (so Bénaven classified rats) tore away a piece of his thigh, 
another fixed its teeth in his hand, and was not to be removed by any 
amount of shaking. At last, Bénaven had the ingenuity to strike it sharply 
with the other hand, and it fell. If the Jew and the adventurer could 
endeavour to awaken the sympathies of the multitude, Madame de Saint 
Vincent had a powerful aristocratic support of a very peculiar kind. All 
the great families of Provence, headed by the Viscount of Castellane, were 
animated by what in England is called a strong county feeling, and a 
pompous document, bristling with names mighty in the south, expressed 
a resolution to defend the persecuted Provengale to the last. 

But the deepest impression was made by the written defence of Védel, 
which abounded with clap-trap worthy of a transpontine melo-drama. 
A paragraph will give a notion of the style in which the veteran soldier, 
the man of honour par ewcellence, expresses his grief at his wretched 
situation :— 

“QO thou, who guided my first footsteps in the career of honour ; 
thou, whom a premature death snatched from my first youth, of which 
thou wert at once the pride and the support; true soldier, estimable 
citizen, father! couldst thou think that the child, who once was borne in 
thine arms on the field of battle—the child whom tkou-hast nourished by 
thy virtues, the child—last of a name dear to thy country—would con- 
sume the most precious portion of his life in replying to defamatory libels, 
in defending himself against judicial atrocities, after having fought thirty- 
four years for his prince, after thirty-four years of pure and irre- 
proachable conduct, after having merited by his services the same position 
to which thou wert elevated by thine? Pardon—pardon. Thy son is 
unfortunate, but he is not guilty. Thou wert snatched from him too soon, 
but he has not destroyed thy work. Worthy and generous father, vener- 
able ancestors, who perished sword-in-hand for the defence of the nation, 
arise—quit your tombs—bear witness to my integrity, and I shall see 
calumny clasp her dagger and fly shuddering from a citizen, whom she 
would never have dared to sully with her looks, if credit and intrigue 
had not taken up arms against him.” 

17—2 
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The answers of Richelieu to the outbursts of clap-trap and rodo- 
montade that assail him on all sides, are generally dignified and straight- 
forward. With three lines he can demolish the edifice of humbug raised 
by Védel in the passage just cited. ‘The military services which the 
Sieur Védel dates from the time of his father,” he says, “ have nothing to 
do with the affair. Madame de Saint Vincent has been able to forget the 
virtuous examples bequeathed to her by a long line of illustrious ancestors, 
80 it is not surprising that those which the Sieur Védel received from his 
father have made upon him but a faint impression.” 

The worst point in the duke’s case was this: he might deny his signa- 
ture as much as he pleased, but he had not a single witness who could 
prove by whom the forgery had been committed. At last such a witness 
was found in the person of Mademoiselle Maury de Saint Victor, who 
had been the intimate friend of Madame de Saint Vincent at the convent 
of Millau, and who, summoned to Paris, deposed, much against her will, 
that she had very often seen the marchioness imitate the duke’s signature. 
Mademoiselle de Saint Victor had not been greatly esteemed at the convent, 
for she had been conspicuous as an esprit fort, though the fact that she was 
ain frequent correspondence with Jean-Jacques Rousseau did not transpire 
till long afterwards. She appears to have been a girl of noble character, 
the only immaculate figure in a group of swindlers and libertines, and 
her evidence against her old friend, it is reasonable to suppose, was only 
dictated by a determination to speak the truth when called upon. 
Madame de Saint Vincent, in whose presence she was examined, did not 
hesitate to assail her as a false witness, suborned by Richelieu; but the 
voice of truth proved triumphant, and the marchioness was detected at 
last. It is worthy of remark that M. Morny Lafon, to whom we are 
indebted for so complete a knowledge of the case, is the grandson of this 
Mademoiselle de Saint Victor, who, long after the termination of the affair, 
died as Veuve Lafon in one of the provinces. 

What was the result of the dispute? Of all the extraordinary par- 
ticulars connected with this case, none was more extraordinary than the 
decree pronounced by the Parliament. The bills and letters that had 
been brought before the court were declared forgeries, and Madame de 
Saint Vincent was ordered to indemnify the holders for the loss they had 
sustained; but all the accused parties were discharged, and the duke, for 
attempting to punish fraud, and to promote the ends of justice, was mulcted 
of a large sum in the shape of costs and damages. By this decree nobody 
could be satisfied. There were forged bills, but no apparent forger, and 
Richelieu and his little friend might remain as they were, one suspected oi 
atrocious calumny, the other of a heinous crime, according to the whim 
of public opinion. As for the holders of the bills, it was established that 
they had a claim for indemnity on a lady who was not worth a sou. 

According to the judgment of posterity, pronounced before the publi- 
cation of the details of this strange affair, Richelieu was guilty of what we 
commonly call “sharp practice;” was tco hasty in consigning to prison 
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every suspected party, without deliberation or inquiry, and evidently 
sought to make a wrongful employment of his name and influence to 
force the machinery of justice to his own ends. But it seems that when 
this verdict was pronounced, a much greater degree of intimacy between 
the marshal and the marchioness than appears to have actually existed, 
was assumed, as a matter of course. Henceforth Richelieu, if he cannot 
be considered altogether immaculate, will simply look like a gallant in his 
dotage infamously duped by an artful woman, and justified in his quick 
resentment by the shameful fraud which had been perpetrated in his name. 
But however opinions might vary with respect to Richelieu, there is no 
doubt that the Parliament, by its decree, stamped itself with lasting 
infamy, and that when it again expired, after its galvanic resuscitation, it 
had incurred the contempt of all honest men. Richetieu had been one of 
the chief instigators of the coup d’état by which the Parliament had been 
abolished in the preceding reign; and it was thought better that a con- 
vieted forger should go unpunished, and a gang of swindlers be indemnified, 
than that the gentlemen of the long robe should forfeit the luxury of 
avenging themselves on a noble foe. 
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Two birds within one nest; 

Two hearts within one breast; 

Two souls within one fair 

Firm league of love and prayer, 
Together bound for aye, together blest. 


An ear that waits to catch 

A hand upon the latch ; 

A step that hastens its sweet rest to win; 
A world of care without, 

A world of strife shut out, 

A world of love shut in. 


DORA GREENWELL. 
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“Going to the Bogs.” 


Tue wonder of my life has been, that out of my many quondam acquaint- 
ances, who seemed to me on the high road to the Isle of Dogs, so very 
few have actually gone there. Surely, that Providence which appears to 
watch over drunken men, must take remarkable care of the many hare- 
brained creatures who seem never born to behave themselves like people 
in their sober senses. 

Not long since, meeting an old school-fellow who, as Tutor of 
College, Cambridge, and for many years connected with one of our great 
military academies, had seen the wild-oats of some thousands of young 
men sown with ample time to grow—I asked him what he thought of the 
difficulties, of which we hear so much, and the desperate struggle for 
subsistence supposed peculiar to this high-pressure generation. His long 
experience, I was pleased to find, pretty nearly coincided with my own. 
We could neither of us recal any single instance in which any gentleman's 
son had sunk to a state of painful degradation, unless by more than 
ordinary recklessness or misconduct. ‘ But,” continued my friend, “many a 
worthless fellow who deserved to have gone to the dogs, has fared better than 
he deserved, through the unwearied kindness of his relations and friends.” 

Two points are wonderfully in favour of these men—family feeling 
and family pride. “ After all Fred’s wilful extravagance,” said a brother- 
in-law, only the other day, “and drained as his sister’s family has been, 
I never thought I should have given him another penny, but literally he 
must have applied to the parish of Marylebone for bread, and—to say 
nothing of his sister's feelings—there is something so painful after an 
intimacy for half my life, something so discreditable to be known to 
have a relation so situated, that the end of it was, grumbling all the time, 
I made him a weekly allowance.” 

Professional men are ruined, and go on; and apparently as well off 
nearly as ever. There was my friend the doctor—Dr. Slop (we will call 
him). One day he called together his butcher, his grocer, his daughter's 
schoolmistress, and other long-suffering creditors, and said, “‘ My debts 
are 1,500/., my goods and chattels are assigned under a bill of sale, and 
if you put in an execution, a big white jar of leeches, with drugs and 
gallipots, are all you will get ; but, per contra, I have a fluctuating estate 
in mumps, measles, and midwifery cases, that averages 8001. a year. But 
all this requires that I should still keep up appearances, and your security 
will vanish unless you leave me 600/. a year to go on with.” I actually 
knew a case in which creditors subscribed to keep a man afloat, to work 
on at the rate of one pound for them and three for himself. 
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But the professions furnish but a very small contingent of those who 
“90 to the dogs.” For professional men have habits, as well as know- 
ledge, which generally save them from the lowest depths of social misery- 
It is of the “ do-nothings”—of the foolish sons of foolish mothers—who 
either were brought up to nothing, or followed some profession too loung- 
ingly to overtake it—it is of them we care alone to speak, having ob- 
served not a few, and marked several distinct stages of their progress to 
the Isle of Dogs. These stages are generally much the same, and the 
men are easy to classify according to their ages, or the years it takes 
either to tire out or to see the last of their relations—though some go 
down hill much faster than others. 

The first stage is generally run by about thirty-five years of age at 
the latest. Youth, and all youthful indulgence, by that time have passed 
away—many of your old family friends have passed away, too, and you 
find yourself among a set in society who look hard at you, are particular 
about introductions, and rigorously sum you up for what you are, and 
not at all for what you have been; and you begin to stand very little on 
the ‘respectability of your family, and very much upon your own. 

There was Charles Willes. He talked about all kinds of professions, 
but followed none. He wanted ‘“‘something under Government,” and 
Charlie’s ideas of “ something under Government” were amusing. He once 
told me that “something in the Woods and Forests, or some out-of-door 
work, would suit him exactly; ‘but a high stool in an office would be the 
death of him.” At last his father lost all patience with him, principally 
because “Great Western” dividends had gone down to something frac- 
tional, and as Charlie thought that the older he grew the more money he 
was entitled to spend, the paternal ire did one day culminate at such a 
pitch over long bills for lavender kids, patent leather boots, and “ follies 
changing with the varying hour,” that Charlie was sentenced to transpor- 
tation, in the modern sense of the term—that is, condemned to emigrate: 
but just then the father died, and the mother—Lord love the whole 
generation of them—would not confirm the sentence. So Charlie lived 
on idly and extravagantly, till his three sisters had married, and last of 
all his mother died and was buried; and the only warm heart that no 
folly or recklessness on Charlie’s part could ever chill, was buried with 
her. Then came the opening of the will, and the family did not feel 
more indulgent ‘to Charlie, when they found that though the Prodigal 
had already had his share, a pound a week was charged on the sisters’ 
portions notwithstanding. But the sisters still felt sisterly, and Charlie 
was billeted from one to another till they had hungry and expensive 
children to provide for. From that hour, Charlie’s idleness was seen 
in all its frightful enormity, simply because what Dr. Chalmers called 
“the expulsive influence of a new affection” squeezed and elbowed 
Charlie out of the sisters’ heart. However, he hung on a little longer, 
being allowed the run of his teeth and the run of the louse—married 
people, when they won't part from their money, will yet stand money’s 
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worth; and family charity is very much after the fashion of the new Poor 
Law: they will take you into the House, but fight against all out-door 
relief. You may fancy what my feelings were, at the last Horticultural 
—knowing, as I do, that every shilling had been wrung from grumbling 
relatives, if not borrowed, or won at billiards from soft and silly com- 
panions—when Charlie appeared so stylish and well-got-up, from the 
tips of his fingers to the ends of his toes, that any plain man who pays his 
way would look barely passable in comparison ! 

I am sure some one must suffer for all this. It cannot be all honest, 
and the day of reckoning must come; for the stage of idleness soon 
leads to— 

Stage the Second. In this stage I can follow Charlie’s downward 
progress, for I see it in his more wily friend John Watling. John has 
survived father, mother, and even the old aunt who clung to him so long, 
having nursed him as a child, put up with him during his holidays, and 
change-of-aired him at sundry times for years; and now John has had posi- 
tive notice from his brother-in-law that “he must find something to do,” and 
all the family interest has been brought to bear with one final spasmodic 
effort to procure some “ genteel”—there’s the everlasting difficulty— 
“ genteel employment.” Well: one merchant looked askew at John’s 
moustache, His sister implored him to shave it off before he went to the 
office for the firm of Catcher and Co. to take his measure, but John 
became furious at this practical suggestion; for John’s was just that kind 
of moustache that proves an alibi of all worldly sense and working quali- 
ties: so that chance came to nothing. Another man, an old friend of the 
Watling family, said he was willing to do what he could, but seven-and- 
thirty, with (he added, privately) a seedy look into the bargain, was too 
old for beginning business. John had not the knowledge or the capital to 
be “master,” or the tact or temper to be “man.” “The son of a 
grocer,” he added, “ would feel rich and cheerful, where a gentleman felt 
poor and miserable. Indeed, I could not endure to be hampered in 
business by the sensitive feelings of any man.” In short, “ gentility” in 
middle life is a bar to all employment. 

When last I heard of John, he was trying to order everybody’s wine, 
and everybody’s coals, and even had thoughts of taking everybody’s like- 
ness in a touching-up photographic line; for I have observed, many men 
can draw who can do nothing else: but, first of all, he wants everybody’s 
name as security for an advance of commodities to trade with ; but this 
everybody has the presence of mind to refuse, well knowing that all the 
gains will be spent from hand to mouth, and all the losses left for his 
obliging bondsmen. 

While John Watling’s future is yet undecided, though, to my mind, 
clear enough, I read its continuation in Philip Wardlaw, whose idleness 
has graduated in profligacy and dishonour. “ Doing nothing” is, with 
idle men, quite a misnomer. Lazy and luxurious, they soon form very 
costly and self-indulgent habits—bad habits all the more ruinous in their 
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consequences because the drained and disgusted relatives who support 
them always fancy that the least they can do is to behave themselves, to 
eat humble pie with an appetite, and, in short, to be models of amiability 
and every social and domestic virtue. There never was such a mistake ! 
With men like Phil., drinking and smoking soon become necessaries of 
life. Philip soon proved, as Edie Ochiltree said, ‘an unco’ bad example 
in any weel-regulated family ;” and his sister grew uproarious beyond all 
patience, when her husband appeared rather less like a steady family man 
and decidedly more lax for her Philip’s company, and Philip was threat- 
ened, in Irish phrase, “ with the key of the street.” 

As to declaiming against Philip’s self-indulgence—in default of some- 
thing to do, the craving for follies of all kinds reaches a point of morbid 
feeling actually irresistible. Idle men tempt Satan to tempt them. They 
had need be of the stuff that martyrs are made of. A man’s principles 
will commonly stand so much strain and no more. His composition is 
made up and moulded for the temperate zones of common life, but thaw- 
ing in the torrid regions of passions fired without diversion, or shrinking 
before penury’s nipping blast or the wintry chill of that scorning, scowling 
world that expects all the more perfections because you are poor. 

I am sure it takes as much self-denial, high principle, good temper, 
and virtue of all sorts to steady and to ballast one idle man as would keep 
ten busy men in innocence itself. Added to this, they say, ‘‘ Philip is so 
ungrateful we can do nothing more for him.” Just as if, in this mortal 
world, any one man’s gratitude ever were known to swell up to the 
inordinate dimensions of any grudging donor’s expectations. 

No wonder a man like Philip goes fast down hill. As one symptom 
of his declension Philip soon found himself out of nearly all society: 
for some men looked cool at him, and long before others might have 
followed their example, Philip voted his friends “a bad lot altogether,” 
and boasted that he had dropped their acquaintance first. 

All this Philip admitted to his cousin, Arthur Willoughby, a thriving 
young man in a public office. The difference between the lot of the two 
men is singular—Arthur has a Sunday dinner at the house of one old 
family friend, and short-dated invitations to fill Banquo’s seat with 
another. Arthur’s cheerful looks and honest endeavours to do well, it 
does every family man’s heart good to see. He has all the benefit of that 
natural inclination—one of the beneficent arrangements of Providence on 
virtue’s side—which prompts us to help those who help themselves: so 
ready are we all to give a friendly hand to second those manly efforts which 
promise to reward our kindness by some gratifying results. 

The following sentence from a good, fatherly old boy at this moment 
rings merrily in my ear :—“ Fill your glass, Arthur, and pass the bottle. 
But, when do you get your next step in the Treasury? What! not till 
Christmas, nine months hence? That’s much too slow for my liking; I 
must speak to Lord Grey’s secretary and see if I ean push you on a little 
faster.” 
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Now, it is by this genial, generous feeling, which God has planted in 
the human breast, that many a worthy, striving young fellow has a 
timely shove up-hill—how or why he little dreams. But men like Philip 
are very wormwood to all earnest-minded men—so natural is our reluc- 
tance to find the drones faring as well as the busy bees of society, that 
most men would rather see them down in the world than up. 

But, unhappily, since making the above observations, time has passed 
on, and I have met Philip Wardlaw again. He has learnt the truth that 
your own kith and kin will tire at last, and that, “as man never continueth 
in one stay,” some die off, and others are widely scattered, and are 
no more seen. “Out of sight out of mind,” is pre-eminently the fate of 
“the poor relation.” So Philip finds himself alone in the wide wide 
world—that world in which, however wide, when a man cannot pay his 
standing, he very soon finds there is no room for him ! 

Well, we met Phil in the Strand, looking very poor and very miserable; 
and being equally averse either to avoid his company or to be seen in it, 
we stepped aside with him into a chop-house. Wewere nota little moved 
by comparing what he was with what he had been, and “ drops of com- 
passion trembled in our eyelids” as we “ bid him tell his pitiful story” :— 
“ You little thought ever to see me in my present sorry plight,” he said, 
looking down upon his threadbare clothes; “but the last twelve months 
have wrought quite a revolution in my thoughts, and feelings, and ideas of 
things in general. Often as I had heard the common saying about one 
day ‘coming to my senses,’ I never knew what it meant while I had any 
one to keep me; but now my eyes are opened. I have awaked as froma 
dream and feel like the creature of another sphere: for, the world has 
changed with me altogether. Even the very streets are quite different; 
for ever since my clothes became seedy, and clean linen so scarce—you see 
I am forced to button-up in the dog-days—I have found myself instinct- 
ively keeping to all the lanes and alleys. I always cut Regent Street and 
go through Golden Square—not that anybody is very likely to come up 
to me—no—lI walk the town as much alone as if I were dropped from a 
balloon in some town in Kamtschatka. 

“ Various things strike me as queer and anomalous in the winter of my 
fortunes. It was easier far, while I could hold my head up, to be invited 
to all the luxuries of the season than it would be now to beg a loaf of 
bread. The same men who will spend pounds to be ‘ genteel,’ won't spare 
apenny tobe generous. Very strange, isn’tit? There is nothing between 
turtle soup and starvation ! 

“‘ Time hangs very heavy when a fellow’s poor. You see I have no home 
—only a small bedroom—a poor garret—and a man is not expected to be 
there in the day-time except once in a way. There are penny reading- 
rooms—one in Leicester Square—but you can’t sfay there all the morning; 
they soon find out what you are after; and one of the waiters said he should 
have thought I had taken a lease of the premises! In fine summer weather 
I-can do pretty well; but the winter is awful. I dread next winter. 
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Last Christmas-day all the recollections that flooded upon my mind almost 
broke my heart. As to the idle man’s usual resource, lounging into shops 
and looking about me, all that has now passed away. The shopman comes 
up to me and asks what I want? Even the Parks now can only be said 
to be half open to me. I only dare go there in the mornings, and as to 
loitering about Rotten Row, I should dread the very thought of such a 
thing—there are glances I might encounter which would pierce me to the 
soul. And as to the Serpentine, I have not been near it for weeks. The 
last time, one of the Humane Society men dodged me and eyed me so sus- 
piciously I really believe he thought I wanted to drown myself. So, all I 
can do is to mope about under the trees, passing gaunt and wretched~- 
looking creatures like myself—men whose coats speak of West End tailors 
and of better days. Some of these men look at you sympathetically, as if 
poverty were itself an introduction, and we all belonged to the same sorry and 
stranded fraternity. One man above fifty years of age said he had been a 
gentleman commoner of Christchurch College, Oxford; another, only seven 
years before, had lived in Carlton Terrace, a dashing man in the Guards. You 
wonder to hear such things; but, save from an occasional begging-letter, 
you are never likely to ial of men like these, or what has become of 
them. Ifyou were in such a condition you would feel a natural shrinking 
from all your former acquaintance; and as to your relations, they would 
take very good care no one should hear it from them.” 

After finishing his mutton-chops, and warming into a yet more com- 
municative humour over a pint of stout, he said he was much obliged by 
my kindness, and even the shilling it had saved him (of course I could 
not leave him without a more substantial assistance) was something to dwell 
on and to feel happy about all that day; for “a little happinesss goes a 
long way in these times.” He then told me that all he had was twelve 
shillings a week, and even that depended on the life of a sister, or the 
caprice of her husband. He had one good, kind friend, an Irish reporter, 
who had let him into a little penny-a-lining. “I attend for him at Bow 
Street sometimes, when he has something more profitable elsewhere. I 
also have a reading ticket for the British Museum, and I once tried hard to 
find something ancient to freshen up for the publishers; but it was ‘no go.’ 
One after another in Paternoster Row—anything but Pater noster—any- 
thing but very fatherly—I found it: it is full of surly clerks, who pretend 
to go to the principals, and choke you off without seeing them—one after 
another of these fellows eyed me as if I were not a likely sort” (this of 
course showed their discrimination), “and said they could not enter on 
any proposals without an introduction of a literary kind. 

“My friend the reporter said he never had anything but what he 
worked for since he was eighteen years of age; but ‘necessity made a 
man marvellously inventive, and whetted his eye-teeth ’—just what I 
experienced; and if I had been brought up as he had been, he. thought 
I should have developed some marketable qualifications long before my 
time of life.” 
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T left Philip Wardlaw with all the more pain because I clearly saw 
that had he not been ruined by the cruel kindness of his friends, there 
really was some “ marketable” stuff to be got out ofhim. However, I 
very plainly perceived that he would not live that hard life long. The 
following winter—it would appear that his fears of it were ominous—I 
received an imploring letter to visit him in Wardour Street, There I found 
him with a rheumatic attack of a serious kind—the cold and draughts 
of London streets had pierced the joints of nature’s harness—inflammation 
of the heart followed, and poor Philip died ! 

There is much reason to believe that the old expression, “ Never say 
die,” has actually no little to do with the issues of life. When a man’s 
spirit is broken, I would not give much for his chance of length of days; 
and a cast-down gentleman soon becomes broken-hearted, and his system 
is lowered to a point that invites disease, with little vital power to bear up 
against it. 

Not long since, while fitting out a friend’s cabin at the West India 
Docks, I had some talk with one of those Jew slop-sellers, ever touting 
with a list of “fixings” and of cabin furniture to remind the unwary 
traveller of far more wants than he ever thinks of before starting, or ever 
finds out afterwards; and I asked Moses concerning those gaunt gangs of 
dock labourers—many of them once having seen better days—who were 
said to find in unlading cargoes and working at the windlass that sphere 
for unskilled labour which poor gentlemen sought in vain in other places. 
He replied: “ Yes, sir; they have tried it on in times past, but they can't 
stand the living—the common Irish drive them out of the market. Fill 
an Irishman’s belly, never mind how hard the food, and he is all right; 
but that won't keep a gentleman’s heart up. I know them well; their 
clothes soon come to hang loose about them; and then—the overlooker 
need but eye their shimbling shambling figures, and there’s no more work 
for them.” 

Philip Wardlaw seemed to me the lowest stage, but I soon learnt a 
lower still—still nearer the Isle of Dogs. William Ballard, a Cantab, 
having exhausted all his cash and all his credit, and all the patience of 
his friends besides, enlisted as a common soldier in a regiment going to 
India. One of the officers proved to have been his chum at Harrow, and 
smoothed the roughs of regimental life for him all he could—bad at the 
best—and was the means of making interest for him at Madras, and 
removing him to an appointment on the Board of Works; but he wrote 
home that the loneliness was insufferable, and heshould soon die—and 
shortly after, die he did! 

In this case—as is too common—the last stage was one of drink and 
delirium. Poverty, loneliness, and a broken spirit, soon lead a man to 
drown his misery in liquor: low diet, also, creates a craving for a 
stimulus. Then the more a man drinks the less he has to eat, and thus 
the lowest depths of degradation are reached by rapid strides. I have 
a lively recollection of the confessions of an unhappy friend—one who 
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was eventually arrested in his downward course. He said, “I should 
have been assisted once before, but the man who inquired into my case 
mistook the casual intoxication from liquor taken from sheer exhaustion 
before I could eat anything, for habitual drunkenness, and reported that 
nothing could be done in a case so desperate.” 

No doubt some ruined men are more callous and shameless than 
others, but these are generally of the younger sort. One day about four 
years since, as Lord P was going over a crossing in Regent Street, 
the sweeper, whom he had at first disregarded, appeared strangely familiar 
as well as importunate, and said, “‘ Come, my lord, you'll give me a trifle 
for old acquaintance’ sake.” 

“You, indeed’! Why, where can I ever have seen you before?” 

“What! don’t you remember Jobber Day, at Eton ?” 

Lord P. gave his old school-fellow a sovereign, and passed on. 
This Etonian came down to sweep a crossing before he was thirty 
years of age. 

Day had been a very popular fellow at Eton, and very rich in “leave 
books” when he left : though his ideas were very similar to those of an 
old fellow-collegian of ours, who said, the last morning he spent in Oxford, 
“ Any gentleman may have a pick at my books, for now I have finished 
my education I never can want to set eyes on books again.” The reason 
we called him “Jobber” was, that some one heard Day’s father was a 
large cattle-breeder—so the fellows, never very complimentary, said he 
was a pig-jobber; and Jobber Day was his sobriquet ever after. 

Poor Day, I pity him, and with him many thousands like him who 
“oo tothe dogs” fromthe same cause. The misfortunes of such men date 
from the day of their birth—born with “a cell more in the heart, and one 
less in the head.” Why, what can you hope or expect of a good, generous 
soul so constituted—I know just such a case—as to be allowing a sick 
person ten shillings a week, while writing, all round the family, to pay 
for the necessaries of life, for themselves, all the time! Day was like a 
man born (we used to say) with half a bottle of champagne in him, and 
who never got over the effervescence to the hour of his death. He had 
none of the Scotch temperament, and was very strong of the Irish: and 
between the two there is a very wide difference. The latter will feast 
and be merry with the bailiff in the house; the former will have no 
appetite for his dinner to-day, if he sees any doubt of another some years 
after date. At the present day, people called prudent look almost too far 
into the future to enjoy the present; and the devil-me-care temperament 
of men like Day is really deserving of a better fate. 
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PART IL 


-One afternoon Dr. Rich rode up as usual to the door of Dumbleton House; 


he passed in through the iron gates, came up the sweep along which the 
lilac-trees were beginning to scatter their leaves, and then he dismounted 
at the stone steps under the portico (it was a red brick house with 
a Grecian portico), rang at the bell, and asked if Miss Berners was 
at home. 

He was shown into the drawing-room—a pleasant, long, ground-floor 
room, full of comfortable chairs and sofas, with windows through which 
you saw the garden, the autumn flowers all a-glow, the sun setting behind 
the trees. One or two tall pictures of Dumbletons who had once lived in 
the long drawing-room and walked in the garden, but who no longer came 
and went, hung upon the walls. There was a pleasant perfume of hot- 
house flowers and burning wood. The room was hot, be-chintzed, be- 
perfumed; Horatia, dressed in a black velvet gown, was sitting by the fire. 

She got up to welcome the doctor. He thought that this black-velvet 
lady, with the glowing window behind her, was like a picture he had seen 
somewhere; or had he read about it? or had he dreamt it? Somehow, 
he knew she was going to say, “We are going away; good-by!” And 
Horatia gave him her hand, and said,— 

“Oh, Doctor Rich !—I am so sorry—my aunt. tells me we are going 
away!” 

“Well,” he said, wondering a little at this odd realization, “I am 
sorry to lose my patient. Though, in truth, I had meant to tell you 
to-day that you yourself can best cure yourself. All you want is regular 
exercise and living, and occupation. And this is physic I cannot tell the 
chemist to put up in a bottle and send you.” 

“What makes you think I want occupation?” said Horatia, a little 
angry, and not over-pleased. 

“ Don’t most women?” said the doctor, smiling. “ Don’t I find you 
like prisoners locked up between four walls, with all sorts of wretched 
thake-shift employments, to pass away time? Why, this room is a very 
pretty prison, but a great deal too hot to be a wholesome one.” 

“You are right ; I am a prisoner,” said Horatia, in her velvet gown ; 
“but I assure you I work very hard.” The doctor looked doubtful. 
“ Shall I tell you what Ido?” she went on. “ This is not the first time 
you speak in this way.” 

“Tt is an old observation of mine,” Doctor Rich said, “ and I cannot 
help repeating, that women in your class of life have not enough to do.” 
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“That is because you do not know: take my life, for instance; I 
never have a moment to myself. I have to keep up, correspond, make 
appointments, dine, drive, drink tea, with three or four hundred people 
all as busy and over-tired as Iam. I go out to dinner, to a party, to a 
ball almost every night in the season. All the morning I shop and write 
letters; all the afternoédn I drive about here and there, and drink five 
o'clock tea. I am never alone; I must for ever be talking, doing, 
attending, coming, going. Is not this work for ten women instead of one 
poor, unhappy, tired-out creature like myself?” cried she, strangely 
excited. 

Dr. Rich was a soft-hearted man, especially so when he thought of 
Horatia, and he said, kindly, “‘ That does, indeed, seem a dreadful life 
tome. Can’tI help you? Can't I prescribe some more rational scheme 
of existence ?” 

“No, no; nobody, nothing can save me,” said Miss Berners. “I am 
utterly jaded, battered, wearied out. I owe everything to my aunt. I 
must go her ways and lead her life; there is no help for me.” 

“But you might, perhaps,” said the- doctor, hesitating — “ per- 
haps r 

“No!” cried Horatia, with some emotion, ‘I shall never marry ! if 
that is what you mean. Ten or fifteen years ago it might have been ; 
but now—now I am ashamed to look people in the face when she tries 
to... . What dreadful things I am saying !—but, all the same, I must 
goon, and on, and on. ‘There is no rest for me except where the weary 
goin time. Where—where ” She finished her sentence by bursting 
out crying. She was ill and unnerved, and unlike herself, so that there 
was some excuse for her. 

Dr. Rich thought so, at least. He went up to one of the windows, 
and, pushing aside the flower-stand, opened it wide, and looked out into 
the garden. Then he walked up and down the room once or twice, and 
then he came back to the fire. It was a tall old chimney-piece, round 
which the Dumbletons (the masters of the house) had assembled for two 
centuries and more. A lady let into the wall, with a pearl necklace and 
powdered hair, seemed to look him full in the face, and nod her head once 
or twice. 

Horatia had sunk down on a low sort of couch, and was wiping 
her tears away. The fresh gust of air which blew in through the open 
window cheered and revived her more than any consoling remarks or 
talking. When she had wiped her tears, she looked up, and he saw all 
the lines that care had written under these dark eyes, and he was sud- 
denly filled with immense sympathy, pity, liking. For a moment he was 
silent, and then he made a great resolve, and he said, in a low voice— 

“T think I could help you, if you would let me. Instead of being a 
straw in a whirlpool, how would you like to come and stagnate in a pond ? 
How would you like to.be a country doctor’s wife?” 

Horatia blushed up, started with amazement, and then leant back 
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among her cushions to hide her agitation, while Dr. Rich went on to say, 
with extra deliberation, that social differences had never impressed him 
greatly—that he could not see why a fine lady should not take a turn 
at everyday life; “for it is at best only a very common place, every- 
day life that I have to offer you,” he said smiling. 

He was apt to be a little didactic; but he had soon finished his 
speech, and he waited for Horatia to begin hers. 

“T am so surprised,” she said, trying to speak steadily. ‘I—I don't 
—you don’t know me, Dr. Rich.” 

The doctor answered, still at his ease, that he had wished to marry 
for some time past, that he did not expect that his sister, who had been 
his housekeeper, would remain with him always, that he had never 
fancied anybody in the neighbourhood, and it seemed to him that this 
arrangement might make them both more happy than they had either of 
them been hitherto. He spoke so quietly and deliberately (it was his 
way when he was excited) that Horatia never guessed that this was 
an ardent, loving heart, full of chivalrous impulse, of passionate feeling; 
a treasure which he was offering her—that this homely country doctor 
was as much her superior in every tender, feminine quality as in manly 
strength, and power, and vigour. 

She was looking at him intently with flushed cheeks. She sawa 
middle-sized, thick-set man, with a kind face, with what seemed to her 
trustworthy and keen eyes, instead of sleepy ones like her own, with a 
very sweet voice, whose tones she seemed to hear after he had ceased 
speaking. 

She pictured to herself his ivy-grown house. She had once driven 
past it with her cousin, Mrs. Dumbleton. She tried to imagine the daily 
round of life, the quiet little haven, the silence after all these years oi 
noise and racket, the stillness after all this coming and going—one good 
friend instead of a hundred more or less indifferent. A man with every 
worldly advantage would not have tempted her so greatly just at that 
moment. She thought to herself that she wished she had the courage to 
say ‘yes.’ 

When she found courage at last to speak at all, she said—not the 
‘no’ she imagined she was going to say—but, “I can’t—I can’t give 
you any answer now. I will send—I will write. I will talk to them. 
Please go, before they come in.” 

So Dr. Rich made her a little grave bow, and walked away. His 
plebeian breeding stood him in good service. He was quite composed and 
quiet, and at his ease, and here she was trembling, and agitated, and 
scarcely able to control herself. When he was gone she went upstairs, 
slowly crossing the hall, and passing along the gallery which led to her 
room. ‘There was nobody else coming or going, there were only gathering 
shadows and shut oaken doors, and more Dumbletons hanging from the 
walls, and windows set in carved panels, which looked out over the country 
and the tree-tops, and the sunset. 
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She stopped and looked out. She saw the high-road gleaming white 
between the dark woods on either side; she saw a horseman riding away ; 
past the gate, and the haycock, and the little row of cottages; past the 
break in the trees, and then the road turned, and she could see him no 
longer. She looked out for some ten minutes, without much heeding all 
that was going on. Great purple clouds heaving out of the horizon, 
blending and breaking; winds rising; leaves fluttering in the evening 
breeze; birds wheeling in the air, and rooks cawing from their nests; 
the great Day removing in glory, and speeding away in solemn state to 
other countries; the Night arriving, with her pompous, shining train—all 
these great changes of dynasties and states of living did not trouble her ; 
only as the sun disappeared behind the trees, Horatia found, to her great 
surprise, that she had almost made up her mind—that what had seemed 
at first so impossible, and so little to be thought of; that what had 
appeared to her only a day ago unattainable, and far beyond her reach, 
was hers now, if she had but the resolution to open her hand and to take 
it—to accept that tranquil existence, that calm happiness, which she had 
told herself a thousand thousand times was never to be hers. Suddenly 
the poor battered barque had drifted into a calm little haven: the ocean 
was roaring still; the winds and the waves beating and tossing all 
about ; but here, sheltered, protected, safely anchored, she might stay if 
she would. And yes, she would stay: if she had scarcely the courage 
to remain, she had still less to face the ocean again. She would stay, 
come what might. Perhaps Horatia exaggerated to herself the past 
storms and troubles of her life, but it is certain (and so she kept saying 
to herself) that at two-and-thirty she was old enough to be her own 
mistress. She was not ungrateful to her aunt for years of kindness, 
but she could surely best judge for herself. And so, telling herself 
that she was not ungrateful, she began to wonder how she could send a 
note to the doctor; how she could best break the dreadful news to 
Lady Whiston, who was her aunt, to Mrs. Dumbleton, who was her 
cousin and Lady Whiston’s daughter. It is a way that people have ; 
they tell themselves that they are not ungrateful, and they go and do the 
very thing which does not prove their gratitude. 

The ladies came in very late, and went to their rooms at once to 
make ready for dinner. Horatia, who had dressed with nervous haste, 
and who was too much excited to be still, went wandering up and down 
the drawing-room in her white dinner-dress, trying to find words and 
courage to tell them of what had occurred. 

The housemaids came in to put the room to rights, to straighten 
cushions and chairs, to sweep the hearth, and make up the fire. The 
Dumbletons were chilly people, and fires burned on their hearth almost 
all the year round. Then they departed, leaving a cheerful blaze behind 
them, comfortable furniture in orderly array, lights with green shades, 
paper folded on the table. The place might have looked tranquil and 
homelike enough but for the restless Horatia pacing backwards and 
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forwards. She hardly noticed Mr. Dumbleton, the master of the house, 
who came in quietly and sank down in a big chair, and watched her as 
she flitted to and fro. This constant coming and going worried him. He 
was a good-looking, kindly, shrewd, reserved young man. He was usually 
silent, but he would answer if he was spoken to. Sometimes he spoke 
of his own accord. 

To-night he spoke, and said, “ What is the matter, Horatia? What are 
you taking all this exercise for?” and Horatia stopped suddenly, and 
turned round, and looked at him for a minute without speaking. An 
hour ago her mind had been made up, and now again she was hesitating, 
shrinking, and thinking that she had almost rather change her mind than 
tell it, it seemed so terrible a task. But here was an opening. Henry 
Dumbleton was good-natured, perhaps he might help her; at all events, 
he would give her good advice. She stopped short in her walk, stood 
straight and still in her white dress, with a drooping head. “ You can 
help me,” she said, at last looking up; ‘‘I am trying to decide for myself 
for once, and I do not know how to do it.” 

“ You surprise me—and so you actually don’t know your own mind,” 
said Dumbleton, smiling. 

“ Tell me,” said Horatia suddenly, “ would you think a woman foolish 
who—suppose you were a woman over thirty, Henry !”— 

“ T shouldn’t own to it,” says Mr. Dumbleton. 

“ Henry, listen to me,” said Horatia. “ Suppose the case of some one 
whose life is passing on, who has no settled home, who has not known for 
years and years the blessing and privilege of being much considered, or 
much loved. Don’t think me heartless—aunt Car has been kindness itself 
—I shall always, always be grateful; but. 1 

“¢ All the gratitude in the world would not induce me to live with her, 
if that is what you mean,” said Dumbleton. ; 

“Oh, Henry!” said Horatia, coming and standing in front of him ; 
“should you think very badly of me if, if—can anything be a mésalliance 
for a woman in my position?” The tears came into her eyes as she 
spoke, and Dumbleton saw that her hands were trembling. I think it was 
for this foolish reason, as much as for any she could give him, that he 
determined to help her through the ordeal if he could. 

“Who is it?” he asked, a little alarmed as to what the answer 
might be. 

The answer came, and Horatia, blushing, and looking twenty again, 
said—* Dr. Rich.” 

“So that is what he came for?” says Henry, opening his eyes. 

“Don’t you like him ?” implored Horatia. 

“T think Rich is a capital good fellow,” said Dumbleton, hesitating. 
‘‘T don’t think he is doing a very wise thing. You willhave to turn over 
a new leaf, Ratia, and tuck up your sleeves, and all that sort of thing ; but 
I suppose you are prepared ? ” 

“ You do like him?” said Horatia. “Oh, Henry, I think you are very; 
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very kind! I did not expect to find one single person to listen to me so 
patiently.” And Horatia was, in truth, a little surprised that Henry did 
not insist more upon the inequality of the match. To her, brought up as 
she had been, in the semi-fashionable world, the difference seemed greater 
than it really was. She seemed to be performing some heroic feat; she had 
a sort of feeling that she was a princess stepping down from her throne; 
that her resolution did her extraordinary credit; that the favour she was 
conferring was immense; that Dr. Rich’s gratitude must be at least equal 
to her condescension 

And now I must confess that the doctor only spoke a truth when he had 
said that social differences did not greatly impress him. For Horatia her- 
self he had the tenderest regard and admiration; for her position as the 
niece of a baroness, and the cousin of one or two Honourables, he did not 
greatly care; he might have thought more of it if he had been more in 
the world. As it was, the subject scarcely occurred to him. He was at 
that moment close at home, riding along a dark lane, hedged with black- 
looking trees, with the stars coming out overhead in a sky swept by drifting 
clouds. ‘The wind was rising and shaking the branches, but the doctor was 
absorbed as he rode along, and as he thought with tenderest affection of 
the gracious and charming and beautiful woman whom he had enshrined 
in the temple of his honest heart. It was for herself that he loved her, 
and not for her surroundings. He would have married her out of a hovel 
if she had happened to be born there, whereas she, I fear, took him more 
for what he had to give her than for what he was. She wanted to marry 
him, not because he was upright and tender, and wise ; not because she 
told herself she could hope to make him happy and be a good wife to him 
—but because she told herself he could make her happy. She was by 
way of giving up everything for him, but in truth, if she gave anything 
up, it was for her own sake, because she was tired of it. 

Lady Whiston and her daughter came down as the dinner was an- 
nounced. Mr. Dumbleton offered his arm to his mother-in-law, the other 
two followed across the hall. The dinner table dazzled them for a moment 
with its lights and shining silver and flowers, but their eyes soon became 
accustomed, and they sat down and took their places. Lady Whiston was 
alittle shrivelled up and rather flighty old lady ; Mrs. Dumbleton, a kind 
little fat woman, who chirped and chattered, and responded to her mother’s 
constant flow of talk. Mr. Dumbleton, as usual, carved, and did not mix 
much in the conversation. Horatia could hardly rouse herself to attend 
to what was going on. Why are people always expected to rouse them- 
selves and to talk of the things they are not thinking about ? 

“T.am quite worn out,” Lady Whiston was saying. ‘Henry, you 
know how far from strong Iam. I drove to town this morning. I was 
shopping fortwo hours. I lunched at the De Beauvilles’. There I met 
Jane Parsons, who insisted upon taking me all over the South Kensington 
Museum, and from there to Marochetti’s studio, We then went back to 
Chapel Street, and paid a number of visits. We got to Lady Ferrars’ 
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about half-past five, and had only time to drink a cup of tea. I found 
the carriage with Augusta in it waiting at the door. Henry, you ought 
to get Lady, Jane to come down and stay with you. There is no one 
like her.” 

Mr. Dumbleton smiled rather grimly, and Mrs. Dumbleton hastily 
changed the conversation, and said,— 

“ Well, dear Ratia, what have you been about all day?” 

Horatia looked at her plate, Mr. Dumbleton looked at Horatia. 

“ Did Dr. Rich call again ?” said Lady Whiston. 

“Yes,” Horatia said. 

“Those people are really unconscionable,” cried the old lady. 
“ Horatia, I hope you made him understand that we are going away, and 
all that, and shall not require his attendance any more. I don’t know 
what he will not charre. He is not an M.D. though he calls himself a 
doctor. Now, Mr. Lonsey, a married man with a large family, never 
asked me more than 3s. 6d. Those sort of people must be kept down.” 

Horatia was blushing pinker and pinker, Henry Dumbleton was more 
and more amused, and so a queer desultory conversation went on, all at 
cross purposes. There seemed to be some fatality in the way, in which 
doctors kept popping up with every course, and from under every dish- 
cover. Dr. Rich, and Mr. Caton his partner, went round with the entrées; 
with the roast Mr. Bonsey was served over again, and all the London phy- 
sicians. And then, with the dessert, arrived a series of horrible illnesses, 
which had attacked various ladies of high rank, symptoms following each 
other in alarming succession. Horatia heard nothing. She was sitting in 
a sort of dream, only she listened when they spoke of Dr. Rich. Was it 
indeed fated? Was this new unknown world opening to her? Was she 
an alien already, doomed to go away and leave them all, and live the 
unknown life he had offered her? It seemed unreal and shadowy, like 
the night all round about. When the ladies got up from table, Horatia 
followed. But Dumbleton got up, too, contrary to his usual custom, and 
said, “I will tell my lady,” in an undertone, as she passed him. 

So Horatia, with a beating heart, stayed in the hall, and went and 
gazed out through the glass door at the black landscape, at the murky, 
wind-blown sky. It had been raining, but the clouds were breaking; 
the crescent moon rose palely and faintly from behind the black trees, 
the veils of vapour wreathed and curled in the sky, the wind blew 
in soft sudden gusts over the country, and across the grass and the 
fields. A lamp was burning, hanging from the pillars in the hall. It 
looked like a sort of temple, and Horatia in her white robes might have 
passed for a priestess, looking out at the heavens and trying to read 
her fate—her fate, which other people after all were settling and arrang- 
ing at their fancy, for Lady Whiston, discomposed, astonished, indignant, 
on the drawing-room sofa, was condemning her to live her present life 
to the very end of her days. Mr. Dumbleton, in the arm-chair, was 
mildly but firmly marrying her to the doctor. Mrs, Dumbleton was 
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sympathizing with her mother and husband alternately, and Horatia her- 
self, who had most at stake, waiting outside, was watching the clouds and 
the moon. At last Mr. Dumbleton got up with a yawn, and sauntered 
out of the room. He came out into the hall with the lamp and the flowers 
and the white-robed lady staring out at the sky. She started as he 
called her. 

“T am going to send down to the station,” he said, “The man can 
take a note if you like to put poor Rich out of suspense. There is a pen 
and ink in my room.” He lit a cigar as he spoke, and went out and 
stood on the wet steps under the portico. And Horatia, doing as he told 
her, went into her study. It was all lighted up, for Dumbleton often sat 
there of an evening. She sat down at his table, and slowly took up a pen, 
and then hid her face in her hands for a moment, and then wrote, hardly 
seeing the words as she formed them, hardly knowing what she said : 


“You must help me to bear my aunt’s displeasure. I have determined to 
come to you—I know I can rely upon you. 
“« Horatia.” 


She folded up the piece of paper and sealed it, and came out again, car- 
rying it in her hand. Dumbleton, who was still waiting outside talking 
to one of his grooms, took it without asking any questions. He merely 
nodded ‘thank you,’ and gave it to the man: “ You can leave this at the 
doctor’s on your way, and call and see if there is an answer coming back.” 

And then Horatia knew that the die was cast, and with her own hand 
she had signed and sealed her fate. 

Just at that moment Lady Whiston had succeeded, during her son-in- 
law’s absence, in completely talking round her daughter. ‘ We can leave 
to-morrow or the day after; I shall not see Horatia to-night, I am too 
much displeased. She must give up this ridiculous scheme.” 


It was twilight when the tramp of the horse’s hoofs came thudding 
along the quiet glimmering lane which led to the doctor’s house. Roberta, 
the doctor’s sister, who had grown very weary of a long téte-d-téte, ran 
out to the door to meet her brother, and Mr. Caton followed more leisurely. 
As James dismounted, agitated, wearied, excited, the kindly welcome 
seemed inexpressibly soothing and pleasant. 

For home opened its wide door to him, he thought, and seemed to say, 
“Come in; here you have a right to enter, a right to be loved; whatever 
befalls you without, come in; forget your anxiety, your suspense, put 
away your fears for to-night. Welcome, welcome!” Home said all this 
as Berta kissed him, and Caton said— 

“Tsay, James Rich, you ask me to dinner at six, and it is near eight 
before you come in.” 

“I—TI couldn’t come; I was detained,” said Dr. Rich; “ order dinner, 
Berta.” 

And in a few minutes they also were sitting down to dinner, at a 
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table with roses, with candles, and over-roasted mutton; with Betty in 
desultory attendance: it was a silent repast, chill, belated, and yet pleasant 
and friendly enough. 

After the sun had set, as I have said, the purple clouds turned to grey, 
and to black, and the wreathing mist began to fall down in occasional 
showers pattering against the window; a great misty wall of darkness 
seemed to hide London and all its lights. Berta could not go out into the 
garden for her evening stroll, and she had to return into the darkling 
little sitting-room after dinner, while the gentlemen sat over their wine. 

She got out one of her long seams to sew, and as she stitched she 
faintly wondered what was to be the end of these silent téte-a-tétes and 
long seams. She heard their voices rising and mumbling in the dining- 
room; she could distinguish James’s soft tones from Caton’s harsh ones; 
she asked herself whether it was possible that she could one day like the 
harsh voice as well as she loved the other; she broke her thread, and 
stitched—no, never, never; nobody could be to her what her brother 
was—whom else did she want? she would live for him always. Only 
that morning they had had a little discussion out in the garden—all 
shining then with sun and colour, not grey and eerie-like as now—about 
poor Caton’s merits. She liked him and she didn’t like him; she almost 
loved him when he was sad, silent, subdued; she almost hated him if, 
finding her perchance more kind, he became gay, confident, talkative, and 
funny. Even James owned sometimes it was a pity that Caton had so 
noisy a scorn for social observances. 

It is very puzzling to define the extraordinary difference, so small and 
yet so great, which exists between a number of people living in the same 
place, talking the same tongue, feeling the same emotions. There are, let 
us say, first, the great people, a number of whom make up what is called 
the great world. Then, people of the world; then, people out of the world; 
and, lastly, the people—le peuple, properly speaking. Dr. Rich and his 
sister Roberta, and Mr. Caton, his partner, were people out of the world, 
who had been very happy notwithstanding. Horatia was a small person 
of the world, who had been very unhappy in it, and yet who had learned 
unconsciously certain ways and habits there which made her unlike 
Roberta, and superior to her as far as mere outward manner was concerned. 
As for the doctor, he was forty yearsoldand more. He had been a surgeon 
on board ship, he had been to India and back, he had knocked about for 
fifteen years, he had been at death’s door once or twice (the last time 
was when he nearly died of small-pox, before Roberta came to live with 
him—some one, to whom she was not as grateful as she might have 
been, had nursed him through it all). If years and experience; if rubbing 
up against people of every degree, from savages without any clothes at 
all, to lords and ladies in silken gear ; if a good heart, if good wit, and 
good education do not make a gentleman after twoscore years, it is hard to 
say what will. Poor Caton had not enjoyed all these advantages—only 
the good heart was his. 
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If Berta had declared that she fancied him, very likely her 
prother might have regretted her fancy, and thought she was throwing 
herself away; as she seemed to care little for him—on the contrary, 
shook her head, laughed, blushed, would have nothing to say when she 
saw him—James, out of some strange contradiction, had all the more 
sympathy for Caton because his sister showed so little; asked him to the 
house, praised him continually, and told Berta at last that she was fine 
and foolish not to be able to appreciate a kind and honourable man when 
he came in her way. 

“JT may be foolish, James ; you know I am not fine—I hate fine 
ladies,” said Berta, with whom it was a sore subject. 

They had just done breakfast, the doctor had come out for a morning 
stroll with The Times and his cigar, Berta walked beside him with a 
basketful of roses. The garden was on a slope—a long, narrow, and 
somewhat neglected strip, with grass, with rose-beds, with elm-trees, with 
all London and its domes and towers for a background. There lay the 
city in the valley stretching farther and farther away beyond the morning 
mist. Long lines of railway viaducts and arches, lonely church spires, 
domiciles nestling amidst trees, chinking workshops, fields, roads, and 
gardens, children’s voices shouting, cattle lowing, sheep, and the sound of 
cocks and hens—all this life lay between the doctor’s quiet garden and the 
great misty city. A great silent city it seemed to be as it glistened in the 
gentle morning rays; for its roar could scarcely reach the two standing 
on their distant hill-top. Every now and then came the shrill whistle of 
a train dashing across the landscape and gone in a moment, only a 
little smoke remained curling, drifting, breaking, shining with sunlight, 
vanishing away. All the roses were smelling sweet and were heavy 
with drops of dew, all the birds in the trees were chirping and fluttering, 
and Berta, in her pink cotton dress, fresh, slim, and smiling, looked up 
into her brother's face and said— 

“You know I am not fine—I hate fine ladies.” 

Dr. James winced, and puffed his cigar. 

“ They have never done you any harm. Why should you hate people 
you know nothing about ? ” said her brother. 

Roberta looked up a little surprised, a little hurt; she could not 
understand how it was possible that James should speak in such a tone. 
“They have never done me any real harm,” she said, in a voice not quite 
herown. “They have made me feel very uncomfortable.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear Berta,” said James, hastily turning away; ‘ that 
was your fault, not theirs. I can’t talk to you now; order a good dinner 
at all events, for poor Caton is coming, and don’t starve him and snub 
him too.” And he walked across the lawn, at the glass door, and Berta 
heard the hall-door shut with a bang as he rode off to his fate. 


Roberta was a born housewife, a domestic woman—she was gentle and 
deliberate—she was placid and happy—she was contented with small 
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interests. A calm summer’s evening, a kind word from James, a novel 
sometimes, a friend to talk to, an occasional jaunt to’ London—these 
were her chiefest pleasures. Her troubles lay in her store-room, her 
kitchen, in the meshes of her needlework, in the cottages of the poor 
people round about, and now and then, it must be confessed, in occasional 
and frightful ordeals gone through at her brother’s desire, when she called 
at Dumbleton House, and such like ogres’ castles, once in six months, 
Berta’s thoughts were all of objects, of things almost always the most 
pleasant and the most simple. She had no mental experience in particular; 
crises of morbid dissatisfaction were undreamt of by her; hankerings after 
what she could not get, aspirations after other duties than the simple 
ones which fell to her share, passionate self-reproach and abasement, 
fervent resolutions, presently to be forgotten—all these things were 
unknown, unrealized, unimagined by the girl as she came and went about 
her little busy domain, while Horatia was fuming, fussing, railing at her- 
self and her cruel fate elsewhere. 

Berta was not clever. She had not half Miss Berners’ powers; she 
performed her simple duties simply, and without an effort, Horatia did 
not always do her duty, but sometimes she went through prodigies of 
self-reproach, control, denial, culture, inspection, condemnation, or what- 
ever it might happen to be. 

Roberta’s life was a tranquil progress from one day to another. Her 
steps paced across the grass-plot, tarried at every rose-tree in turn, led her 
along the walks to her favourite seat in the arbour, into the house again, 
moving from one room to another, arranging, straightening, ordering. 

And so at six o'clock Berta had put out some of her roses upon the 
dinner-table, dressed herself in her muslin dress, looked into the kitchen 
to see that all was satisfactory. At five minutes past six Mr. Caton 
arrived, and found Berta sitting in the window at work. 

As the time went by they both began to think that James would 
never come back. Caton did not like to say what was in his mind when 
she told him that James was at Dumbleton House, she was so perfectly 
unconscious. What was the use of setting her against the inevitable 
fate? Her brother could best tell her if anything was to be told. 

Only that morning, with the strange knowledge of another person’s 
feelings which we all possess, Caton had known more than Berta, or 
Dr. Rich, or Horatia; but meanwhile the day had sped on its course, 
causes had produced effects, one destiny had evolved out of another, the 
world rolled into the appointed space in the firmament, and, after cease- 
lessly travelling hither and thither upon its face for forty years and more, 
Dr. Rich rode up that afternoon as usual to the door of Dumbleton 
House, came up the sweep along which the lilacs were beginning to 
scatter their leaves, and asked if Miss Berners was at home? 

And now the eventful day has set, Berta is sewing at her seam. The 
night is come, and it is raining sudden showers; some one passes the win- 
dow through the rain; there is a ring at the bell, a brief colloquy, and 
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Betty comes in with a letter which she puts upon the table. Berta, busy 
speculating, wondering to find herself so silly—she always counted silliness 
and sentiment together—with an effort turns her well-regulated little mind 
from a dim involuntary mystic dream, and wakes up to every day. 

It was time to make the tea, to fold up her work. Should she be able 
to find her way in the dark to the cupboard upon the landing? Poor little 
Roberta, she did not guess what was at hand, and in what manner she 
would find her way there. For she looked up with a smile when the door 
opened, and James and Caton came in. 

Caton glanced at the table and the letter lying there, and then walked 
across and sat down beside Berta, and began to tell her that he and her 
brother had been having a discussion, and meanwhile James took up the 
letter, a candle, and walked away out of the room. 

About five minutes passed, and then Berta heard his voice calling— 
“Roberta!’’ She ran out to him. 

He was standing in the study, with the letter still in his hand; he 
looked bright, round-eyed, strange, unlike himself. “ Berta,” he said, 
“something has made me very happy,” and he put out his hand. 

She looked up, with her sweet anxious face wondering, as she took it. 
“Some one has promised to be your sister, whom you must love for 
my sake,” he went on, smiling. He did not see that Berta was trembling 
and quaking, as she gasped, “‘ Who is it, James?” 

“ You know her, dear. You have seen her at Mrs. Dumbleton’s,” the 
doctor went on. ‘ You must love her, and help me to make her happy.” 

Berta’s grasp loosened, and her heart sank with dismay. She had 
seen a beautiful fashionable lady at Mrs. Dumbleton’s, who had made her 
feel all elbows when she talked to her; a fine lady—did not she hate fine 
ladies?—a terrible alarming London beauty. What had he done—what 
foolish thing had he done? She was clinging to her brother again, with 
her arms round his neck. 

“Oh, how I hope you will be happy! oh, how I hope she will make you 
happy! Why didn’t you tell me? Why have you never said a word?” 

“T only made up my mind and spoke to her this afternoon,” said her 
brother, pulling her gently away. “I have only had her answer this 
moment.” 

Berta looked at him once again, with her fond doubting eyes. She felt 
somehow as if it was the last time, and as if Horatia’s husband would not 
be the same man as her brother James. And then she went gently out 
of the room, still carrying her work, for she felt that tears were coming 
into her eyes, and she did not want him to see them. She turned and 
went. upstairs, and then, walking along the familiar dark passage, she felt 
for the key, and opened the great cupboard door, and put down her work 
upon the shelf with the lavender. Only as she did so, suddenly a great 
sorrowful pang came over her, and, with a choking sob, she laid her head 
upon the shelf, feeling all alone in the dark, with her bitter bitter grief. 
She had not thought, as she sat below sewing her seam, in what a sad 
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fashion it was fated she should put it away. After this night, Roberta 
could never smell lavender without thinking of darkness and trouble, 
The rain had ceased by this time, and, as the clouds broke, a faint pale 
moonlight came creeping coldly along.the passage. 


While Berta was crying in the cupboard, Horatia was sitting with 
her cousin, Mrs. Dumbleton, and saying, “ Augusta, you must stand by 
me and help me. I assure you I shall be happy. You know I have 
always wished for a quiet country life, and hoped to marry a clergyman.” 

“But you have not always wished to marry a country doctor,” said 
Mrs. Dumbleton. . 

“ He will do quite as well,” said Horatia, eagerly. “I shall occupy 
myself with the poor people, with the schools. I shall escape from the 
hateful monotonous round of dismal gaiety.” 

“ But this will be still more dull in a little while,” said Mrs. Dum- 
bleton. 

“No,” said Miss Berners, decisively ; “ because it is a natural and 
wholesome existence; the other is unnatural, and morbid, and exhausting. 
Augusta, you must help me, and persuade aunt Car to forgive me. For 
it is too late to prevent it any more, and—and—Henry sent off a note 
when the groom went to the station.” 

“Ts it all settled?” cried Mrs. Dumbleton, very much relieved. She 
was always delighted when people decided things without her. “ Then, 
of course, mamma must forgive you;” and the good-natured little 
woman went off, and knocked at Lady Whiston’s door, and there was 
a great long long conference, and at last Horatia was summoned. And 
when she came out she was pale and exhausted, but triumphant. She 
and Mrs. Dumbleton had talked over the old lady between them. “Of 
course, you are going to do exactly as you like,” says Lady Whiston, 
“but I suppose you know you have forfeited your place in society. I 
shall come and see you now and then, when I am not too busy. My 
consent is all nonsense. I must say I had hoped differently.” 

“ But you will forgive her in time, mamma,” pleaded Augusta. 

“T cannot discharge Mr. Bonsey, if that is what she wants. Horatia! 
what could you want when you made this ridiculous arrangement ?” 

“‘Good-night, dearest, kindest aunt Car,” said Horatia, suddenly, 
clasping the little old woman in her arms. “I can’t tell you what I wanted, 
but I must keep to my decision. Good-night, Augusta.” 

What had she desired? Happiness, rest, quiet, a tranquil home, 
sympathy: and now all this was hers at last. She caught a glimpse of 
her glowing cheeks in the glass. She could hardly believe that bright 
and brilliant face was her own—her own old face, whose wan glances had 
met her for so many years. 

One day, not long after the day I have been describing, Mrs. Dumble- 
ton’s little carriage was travelling along the road which leads from 
Dumbleton to Wandsworth; Augusta was driving the ponies, and 
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Horatia was going in state to visit her new dominions. They roll on. 
across the country roads, and lanes, and commons; through the western 
sunshine, through the warm sweet air, with a great dazzling vault over- 
head, a shining world all round about them. Horatia leans back tvo 
languid, too happy, too excited to talk. She lazily watches the crisp 
shadows that advance alongside—the nodding heads of the ponies, the 
trees and houses in the distance, the children and wayfarers who look up 
to see them pass. It is like a fairy tale, Horatia thinks—a princess driving 
along the road. And what will be the end of the story? They come to 
a cross-road at last, and then Augusta turns the ponies’ heads, and they 
trot up a lane full of flickering shadow and sunshine. They stop suddenly 
at an iron gate in front of a Queen Anne brick house, with all the windows 
open, and growing ivy wreaths. And Horatia, with a start, says to 
herself, ‘So this is my home;” while Augusta points and says, “‘ Here we 
are; doesn’t it look nice?” 

Behind the iron gate is a little garden, full of red and blue, margarites 
and geraniums; then three worn steps lead to the door with the old- 
fashioned cornice, over which a rose-tree is nailed. When Betty opened 
the door, they could see into the passage, and into the garden beyond, 
green and sunlight there as here in the lane. 

Dr. Rich was not at home, Miss Rich was in the garden: Betty 
proposed to go and tell her ; but Horatia quickly said, “No, we will go 
to her.” 

So the ladies got down. As Horatia crossed the threshold, she 
suddenly thought, with a thrill, how this was her new life, her future into 
which she was stepping. It had all lain concealed behind the door but a 
moment ago, and now it was revealed to her. It had begun from that 
minute when Betty admitted the strangers. The ladies swept through 
the little hall in their silk gowns, glanced with interest at the doctor’s hats 
hanging upon their hooks, peeped into the little sitting-rooms on either 
side: the drawing-room with the horsehair sofa and mahogany chairs, 
the cottage piano, the worsted works of art, the three choristers hanging 
up on the wall, funny old china cups and bowls on the chimney, a 
check tablecloth, some flowers in a vulgar little vase on the table, a 
folding-door half open into an inner room. 

“Ts that another drawing-room?” Horatia asked. 

“Tt ain’t used much,” says Betty. “It ’ave been Miss Rich’s play- 
room. She does the linen there now, and keeps the preserves and 
groceries.” 

Horatia peeped in. There was no carpet; there was a wooden press, 
there was a glass door leading into the garden. It was not much of a 
place ; but she thought how she would have chintz curtains, tripod tables, 
gilt gimcracks; and how pretty she could make it! Mrs. Dumbleton was 
quite enthusiastic. 

“ These are very nice rooms, Horatia, all except the furniture; with a 
few alterations they might be made quite pretty.” 
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But she was so used to her own trim lawns and hot-houses that she 
could find no praise for the garden, not even for the wide expanse 
beyond it. “What a view!” said Augusta. ‘Do you know, Ratia, I 
think it almost too, too beautiful.” 

“T like something smaller—something that it is no trouble to admire,” 
said Horatia, drawing a deep breath. 

“It is a pity the garden is so neglected,” Augusta went on, looking 
up and down, and round about. Cabbages and roses were growing in 
friendly confusion, honeysuckle straggled up the old brick walls; parsley, 
mint, saffron, herbs of every sort, grew along the beds. Joe, the odd 
man, kept it in a certain trim; and the doctor sometimes ordered in 
a barrowful of flowers. It was not much of a place. Three straight 
walks led up to the low ivy wall at the end, where a little arbour had 
been put up, and where the ivy, and spiders’-webs, and honeysuckle, and 
various pretty creeping plants, tangled, and sprouted, and hung luxu- 
riantly, as you see them at the end of a long summer. The entertainment 
is nearly over, and they lavishly fling out all their treasures, their garlands, 
their sweetness. 

Under this pleasant, triumphal, autumnal arch Berta, in a broad hat 
and blue ribbons, was sitting with a novel; and looking up as she heard 
steps, she saw a tall woman coming towards her with a long silk trailing 
gown which swept the mint and parsley borders, and then she guessed in 
a moment that this was the future mistress of the little domain. What a 
beautiful lady ! the heroine of the novel she had just been reading was 
not to be compared to her. What dark eyes! what bright glowing 
cheeks! What a charming smile! 

Roberta, who had only seen her once before and who had thought her 
very alarming, and said herself that she hated fine ladies, was vanquished 
utterly fora moment. No wonder James was in love with this gracious 
creature, who was ready to give up all her state for him. She jumped up 
to meet her. 

““T have come to see my new home,” said Horatia, holding out her 
hand in a royal sort of way. 

And Berta, blushing, took it timidly, and said— 

“James told me. How I hope you will both be happy. Isn’t it a 
dear old house?” 

The old cistern at the back, the familiar chimney-stacks, the odd 
windows, the water-spout with the bird’s nest, the worn steps where 
she had played when she was a child, the mouldy little arbour, had all 
dear old charms for Roberta, which naturally enough Horatia could not 
appreciate. 

“Tam afraid it is more for the sake of your brother, than for the 
merits of the house, that I mean to come and live here,” said Horatia, 
smiling. ‘I want you to show me over the house, and to give us some 
tea. We came on purpose, when we thought he would be out. I think 
you know Mrs. Dumbleton.” 
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«We peeped into your store-room as we came along,” said Mrs. Dum- 
pleton, shaking hands, “and we want to see some more. I see you do not 
care much for your garden.” 

“T am so glad to have found you,” continued Horatia; ‘ but we meant 
to come in anyhow.” 

Roberta was rather bewildered by all this conversation, but most of 
all by the demand for tea. Betty was apt to be ill-tempered if anything 
was expected that did not come naturally in the course of every 
twenty-four hours. She began to feel as if her future sister-in-law was 
a fine lady again. Her heart sank within her. What had James done? 
What foolish thing had he done? However, she put the doubt away, and 
said, smiling, that she would be delighted to show them everything. There 
was not much to see. She pointed out St. Paul’s, and the Abbey, 
and the Tower, and the new railway bridge close at hand: and then 
tripped back into the house before them, opened doors, showed them the 
surgery, the study, the‘drawing-room over again, the dining-room (there 
were some old carved chairs in the dining-room the ladies were pleased 
to approve of); she pointed out the convenient cupboards, but she felt 
a little awkward and sad as she led them here and there; she could 
not help feeling that their praises and dispraises were alike distasteful 
to her. 

“What an old-fashioned paper! ” said Mrs. Dumbleton. “ Horatia, 
you ought to have white and gold, and matting on the floor, with 
Persian rugs. Yes; and we must do up this room.” 

“What a funny, dismal, little room,” said Horatia, stepping in, and 
indeed almost entirely filling it with her voluminous skirts. 

They had turned poor Roberta’s store-room into a boudoir: they had 
built a bow window, they had sacrificed all the dear old chairs and tables, 
and now this was James’s study that they were invading. It was very 
hard to bear. Berta only came in on great occasions—when she wanted 
money, when she said good-by, and when she dusted his books. It seemed 
almost sacred to her, and Betty the clumsy was never allowed to dust 
or to touch James’s possessions. There was a little inner closet with 
a window where her brother used to let her sit when she was a child, 
asa great great treat, while he was at work. In the looking-glass over 
the chimney, she had, in former years, standing on tip-toe, looked at her- 
self with a sort of guilty feeling of profanation; and now, instead of 
Roberta’s demure, respectful peeping face, it reflected two flounced ladies 
poking about, staring at the shabby old furniture, turning over the books, 
talking and laughing. 

“What a bachelor’s house it is,” said Horatia to Berta, without a 
notion of the wounds she and good-natured little Mrs. Dumbleton, who 
would not wilfully have pained any living creature, were inflicting ; but 
women of thirty and upwards have a knack of snubbing and ruffling very 
young girls, and Berta was very young for twenty summers. She slipped 
away to the kitchen to order the tea, and to recover her temper. “ Please, 
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Betty, put it out in the dining-room; Dr. Rich would particularly wish 
it if he were at home,” Berta said. 

“Well, this is the fust time J ever heard of tea before dinner!” 
says Betty, with a bang of the tray upon the table; and Berta fled at 
the sound, and came back to find her guests upstairs on the bed-room 
landing, opening doors, and talking and laughing still. 

“That is my brother’s room—that is the spare room,” Berta said. 

“This one would make a nice boudoir,” chirped Mrs. Dumbleton, 
thoughtlessly, looking into a pleasant chamber full of western sun-rays, 
with a window full of flowers. 

“That is my room,” said Berta, shortly, blushing up: “it has always 
been mine ever since I can remember.” 

“* How pretty you have made it,” said Horatia, who saw that she was 
vexed. ‘Shall we go down again?” 

Berta made way for them to pass, and they sallied down into the 
drawing-room again. 

But no tea was to be seen; so at Berta’s request they went across the 
passage once more into the dining-room, and sure enough there it was. 
Betty had not vouchsafed a cloth, but had put out three cups on the red 
tablecover, three very small old-fashioned willow-patterned plates, knives 
and forks, a dish of thick bread and scraped butter, a plate of hard biscuits, 
a teapot, and a glass milk-jug. Three chairs were set, at which they took 
their places; and while Berta was busy pouring out the tea, Betty arrived 
with a huge black kitchen kettle to fill up the pot. 

“Shall you want any more bread and butter cut, Miss Roberta?” she 
said; and poor Berta could not help seeing that Mrs. Dumbleton and 
Horatia glanced at each other, somewhat amused. They did not hear 
Berta’s sigh as she sent Betty away. Berta sighed indeed, but then she 
forced herself to smile ; and when James Rich rode up, a minute or two 
later, he came in to find a dream of old old days realized at last—a 
little happy family group in the old house, a beautiful woman looking 
up with bright gladness to greet him; Berta, evidently happy too, already 
adopted as a sister. He had not thought as he came slowly along the 
lane that it was to this that he was coming. He was touched to be able 
at last to welcome Horatia under his roof; and as he glanced at her 
beautiful face, as he realized the charm of her refinement, her soft breed- 
ing, he asked himself more than once if that was indeed his wife? 
His welcome was charming, his tender kindness melted and delighted 
Horatia, who had not experienced over much in her life. She was grate- 
ful, gentle, and happy, and cordial. When they drove off, the doctor was 
standing at the gate, as happy and as certain of coming happiness as she 
was herself. 

I wonder would it have been different if Dr. Rich could have known 
that evening what was to come as days went by? It was yet time. If 
he could have been told the story of the next two years, would he have 
hesitated—have held back? I think not. He was a man so brave and 
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so incautious that I imagine he would not have heeded the warning. 
Iam sure he could have borne to know the end of it all—and could have 
heard of trouble to come; with that same courage with which he endured 
it when it fell upon him. 

Horatia had determined to marry her husband against all warnings: 
except Mr. and Mrs. Dumbleton there was no one in favour of the 
match. But she would not listen to any objections. Her aunt’s laments, 
angry reproaches, exclamations of horror, shakes of head, nods, groans, 
sighs, grand and agitated relations who drove up from town to put a 
stop to the match, and to crush the presumptuous doctor under their 
horses’ hoofs, if need be—nothing could prevent her from doing as she 
liked. 

“JT am beginning to see that this is not at all a good match for you,” 
the doctor said one day. ‘‘ Horatia, do you understand that you will 
have to be really a woman of the working classes? You will have to do 
as Berta does—for instance, sew and stitch, and make a pudding on 
occasions, and I don’t know what else.” 

“T am older than Berta, and have been brought up differently,” said 
Horatia, smiling. “I assure you it is a popular fallacy to think that 
households do not go on very well with a little judicious supervision. 
The mistress is not necessarily always in and out of the kitchen.—Where 
are you going to?”—she went on, glad to change the subject, which 
was one she hated. 

“Tam going to see a very sick man who lives three miles off. Caton 
is attending him, and he has sent for me.” 

“I do not much fancy that Mr. Caton,” said Horatia. “I wish you 
would beg your friends not to congratulate me without knowing me.” 

“Caton is a very good young fellow—he is a rough diamond,” said 
the doctor. ‘He saved my life once when I had the small-pox, so you must 
forgive him for that and other reasons, Horatia.” And he nodded, and 
went away more in love than ever. 

When Mr. Caton, whom he met presently, began talking over the 
marriage, with as many misgivings as the grandest of Horatia’s great 
aunts, James Rich stopped him almost angrily. 

“What do you mean about keeping in one’s own class of life? I 
suppose a gentleman is the equal of any lady; and if she does not object 
to marry me, I cannot see what concern it is of yours. Men or women 
are none the worse in any station of life for a good education, and for 
having some idea of what is happening out of one particular narrow 
sphere.” 

“Look at your sister,” began Mr. Caton. 

“My sister will be all the better for learning a little more of the 
world,” said Dr. Rich; “she is too fond of housekeeping.” But he 
knew very well what Mr. Caton thought of Roberta. 

Six weeks went by—very happily for James and Horatia, very 
slowly for poor Berta, who all the while fought a heroic little battle 
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which nobody suspected: she was fighting with herself, poor child! and 
got ail the blows. 

Andrew Caton, indeed, may have guessed that she was not happy; 
and one day he came up to condole with her, but he had put on such a 
very long sympathetic face for the occasion that Berta burst out laughing, 
and would not say a word on the subject. Much less would she under- 
stand when he tried to speak of what was much nearer his heart. The 
little maiden gently parried and avoided all sentiment. At the very 
bottom of her heart I think she liked him, and meant some day to make 
him happy; but at twenty life is long, the horizon stretches away far, 
far into the distance. There is plenty of time to love, to live, to hate, 
to come, to go. Older people are more impatient, and hurry things on. 
Young folks don’t mind waiting ; at least, so it has seemed tome. Roberta 
did not mind much, only sometimes, when a sort of jealous loneliness 
came wearily weighing upon her. She could not help feeling that she 
was changed somehow, that life was not the placid progress she had 
always imagined ; wishes, terrors, fancies, were crowding round her 
more and more thickly every day. She began to see what was going on 
all about her, to understand what was passing in other people’s minds, as 
she never had done in her life before. 

As the day approached which was settled for James’s marriage, Berta 
became more sad. Her wistful eyes constantly crossed his, she took to 
following him about ; she would come out to meet him on his return, 
and creep gently in his room when he was smoking, or at work. The 
night before his marriage she whispered a little sobbing blessing in 
his ear. 

“‘ My dearest Berta,” he said, “ let us pray that we may all be happy— 
don’t cry, you silly child—you do not think that anyone or anything 
can ever change my love for you.” 

James was not demonstrative; he had never said so much before, and 
Berta slept sounder than she had slept for weeks. 
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